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PREFACE. 



This book is published without a name on the 
title-page, yet various circumstances will indicate its 
authorship, certainly to the writer's friends. It has 
been written not only to gratify the wishes of those 
who have asked me to state the history of my change 
of views and feelings in passing from the pastorate of 
a Unitarian church in one New England city to that 
of a Trinitarian church in another ; but also in the 
hope that it may be blessed to others, who, in like 
circumstances, are groping their way in darkness. Of 
views and feelings, I say ; for both were changed. I 
have tried to execute this difficult task with all deli- 
cacy. Though obliged to write from a subjective 
point, I trust that the assuming of an egoistical form 
has been without the exhibition of an egoistical 
spirit. Tempted to indulge in garrulous recollections, 
I have not done so ; the whole narrative is imperson* 
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ally personal, and the book contains not the name of 
a place where I have lived nor of a friend whom I 
have known. 

If it be said that I am too kindly in my mention 
of Unitarians, let it be noticed that I dissent alto- 
gether from their theological opinions, while unavoid- 
ably cherishing the recollection of valued friends in 
that body. One may differ entirely from others in 
matters of thought, and yet be courteous and even 
kindly. I have not become orthodox to become less 
liberal; rather, the more so. It has been a really 
painful thing to write out, for the world's eye, these 
religious experiences, — painful, for the narrative will 
fall under the notice of many persons purely indiffer- 
ent, and of some who will not hesitate to say that 
what is necessarily intensely subjective, is the record 
of egoism and a desire to parade private experiences 
before the public eye. Let me emphatically deny 
this once for all, and solemnly. The book is written 
to show what the Holy Spirit did for me, not what 
I did as a man or a minister. It is intended to indi- 
cate how great was the change from a position in 
many respects radically wrong, in many respects un- 
defined, to one which the Church of Christ accepts 
as true and sure. Without an evangelical book but 
the Bible, I was led through all this change, from 
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pure Unitatianism to tlie scheme of grace first set in 
logical form by Paul, and afterwards digested by the 
great fathers and leaders of the church. 

For the gratification of fi-iendsj I should like to 
have written more in detail, but for the great public 
I could noL There are many who will be glad to 
learn the position which a Unitarian takes in relation 
to the various subjects of religious inquiiy, and for 
them I have writtcu candidly, dispassionatelyj and I 
suppose, on the whole, as one who ran to neither ex- 
treme of that very indefinite thing. Unitarian theol- 
ogy. Indirectly I have tried to set some of the great 
evangelical doctrines io a light where they may ap- 
pear to the Unitarian readers of this book as they 
truly are ; for there may be many such, who misap- 
prebend the substance of orthodox doctrine as aeri- 
OQsly, and unconsciously caricature it as grossly, as I 
did. And I have also honestly and faithfully tried to 
show orthodox teachers that they, not impossibly, 
i oommit error in their very excesa of zeal^ and give 
rtis© to a misunderstanding of doctrine by the very 
manner of their preaching it* 

I was urged to write this book four years ago, on 
leaving the Unitarian body, but I preferred rather to 
publish a little volnme of sermons at that time,* and 

1 XriialUrlAiL Sertaoiu to a CaJtArlaa Coagr«gfttioD« , 
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to wait. I am glad that I did so ; for these years have 
folly showed me that when one comes at last to that^ 
one foundation other than which no man can lay, he 
has reached the primitive rock, the eternal comer- 
8tone| Christ Jesus. And though cut off now by en- 
feebled health from the more laborious duties of the 
ministry, I rejoice in being able to bear my humble 
testimony to the exceeding worth of that scheme of 
grace which was the crowning work of heaven, and 
which millions of the redeemed will yet extol in 
hymns of never-ceasing praise. 
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A BOrs DOUBTS. 



j;OOKING back, as well as a man iu midJle 

life can^ upon the shadowy outline whieli 

rounds the distant scenes of childhood, 

I discern the earnest grappling of a bofs 

mind with the hardest questions and the 

gravest possible issues* I have ao trace in letter 

or diary of those things, I only vaguely disinter 

them among the faded and crumbling remains of 

a buried past. I was not exceptional in all this ; 

the most instant and urgent thinkers who live 

are among our growing boys and girls ; not our 

^iDOst trained and trustworthy ones, but our most 

^ pertinacious and earnest ones. They have not yet 

[xb^gon to merge all their hopes and fears, tlieir 

f'iuiibition and resolves, in this working, limited, 

i 'material world of houses and lands. Na core 
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rests upon them with oppressive weight, except the 
care of the present hour. They feel more than 
tliey ever will or can again the reality of spirit- 
ual things, and those great problems that men 
only take up professionally or to fill up their leisure 
with, such as the origin of evil, the conflict and 
reconciliation of fate with freedom, the soul, its 
structure and its conditions of life, are to many 
boys and to many girls most real ; nothing seen 
and handled can be more real and demand more 
earnest study in middle life. If the claims of 
this volume demanded it, I should like to preface 
my narrative by the story of those childish efforts 
to reach the truth of many of those great prob- 
lems, which now — to a man's folly it has to be 
spoken — only excite my wonder that they ever 
could have filled my waking thoughts and crowded 
out my dreams. And well do I remember the 
revery over the probabilities of a resurrection of the 
natural body, while a lad in the grammar-school, 
and bewildering myself with the thought that a 
man may die, his body be entirely taken up by 
grasses and grains, and all growing things which 
are food for others, and so in time utterly pass 
, into the systems of other men. But all this is 
irrelevant to the simple purpose of this narrative. 
All that I need to dwell on here is the great 
injury I received in the presentation of the doo- 
trine of the Trinity to my mind in childhood. 
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I 

God was proclaimed to exist not simply in an ia- 
Bcrutably mysterious trinity of persons, but those 
persons were defined as three separate wills, intel- 
ligences, and understandings. Inquiries gave me 
no clear light ; I was not old enough to discrim- 
inate clearly who among tliose I might dare to 
address could clear up my doubts and harmonize 
my mind; and I Cedled in comprehending the true 
purport of my pastor's teachings, who is unques- 
tionably a sound theologian, and a man still emi- 
nently honored and beloved. 

Questions about the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures came thronging in upon me; and here 
again, instead of finding wise guidance, I was led, 
or rather almost thrust, in a false direction; books 
were put into my hand, not by my pastor, but by 
others, which claimed inspiration almost for our 
English version, made no satisfactory allowanoe 
for errors in the text, and dealt with the whole 
subject in a bard, harsh, stifling, crushing way, 
which hurt me much and did me no good. Then 
great questions of practical import, such as the 
obligation of the Sabbath, began to trouble me ; 
and none near me to meet a mind naturally skep- 
tical, and which needed gentle and wise treat- 
ment to be held true to the Christian faith. 
Lacking this highest wisdom around me, I soon 
began to doubt everything ; to feel a grave hesi- 
tation about assenting to the existence of a 
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personal God. Lacking this highest wisdom, I 
say ; for just here is the reason why I enter into 
these childish experiences of mine, otherwise 
valueless, — that many of those young doubters 
with us, into whose hearts we are not able to look, 
are most unskilfully directed in their search. 
They are perplexed by orthodox statements, and 
when they begin to iiiquire they are either sharply 
silenced, or put under the lead of books of ex- 
treme views, and so coerced into faith, and end in 
infidelity as I did. I know there are many among 
the young who take up doubts and argue them 
for smartness' sake ; who affect sharpness, and 
pride themselves on mental force and wisdom 
beyond their parents; and the best way with such 
is to let them severely alone ; and, just as muddy 
wine will, if untouched, by and by deposit its sedi- 
ment, while if stirred it will be always cloudy and 
foul, so these youthful spirits, in the very ferment 
of passion and opening thought, will, if not 
meddled with and argued with, let fall the dregs 
which opposition and pampered vanity keep always 
in motion through the muddy mass. As a general 
thing this period of Gahrung, as the .€rermans 
call it, is best passed without much outward inter- 
ference : but with those who are honestly seeking 
the truth, there is a wiser way. 

And such I know I was. I never can forget 
how anxiously I strove to unseat my doubts, how 
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hard I tried to believe. The book for boys, «n* 
written yet, was unwritten then; the man has 
not appeared who can take the deep things of 
faith, east them in a popular form, give all their 
fulness, and write so that our thoughtful boys at 
scbdol, and our unread artisans who only take 
up a book at the end of a weary day's work, must 
see the reason of the things which are the staple of 
all preaching. Such a work is needed more than 
any other; almost every want in literature is met 
better tlian this: a book on theology, simple in 
style, yet profoimd and thorough in tiiought ; not 
evading anything, taking up the obscurities of ex- 
pression and making them lucid in the language 
of our times; not evading metaphysics, but throw- 
ing upon it the full light of analogy. Analogy 
can overcome almost all obstacles in this direction : 
lessons can be drawn from history and life, from 
tbe rebellion, from actual evils in tlie world, wliicb 
could make our wise men wiser, and lead securely 
by the hand that vast troop who end in the painful 
uncertainties of infidelity and U nilarianisni* Jacob 
Abbott has wrought this vein well in ** The Yomxg 
Christian/* and this hook is wise and thorough so 
far as it goes, but it does not compass the whole of 
the broad tield* I read the lives of such men as 
Theodore Clapp, the recent brilliant pastor of the 
Doliarian Church at New Orleans, and dwell with 
interest upon hia unfortunate interview 
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with Dr. Leonard Woods at Andover, and see how 
the able and godly man lacked just the right 
degree and kind of tact to lead that earnest young 
mind aright, and wish that some Jacob Abbott 
could have stood by, and saved that man's rare 
eloquence to the cause of a sounder doctrine than 
» what he afterwards preached. I look back to the 
youth of a man second in genius to almost no 
other American, — Sylvester Judd, the Unitarian 
minister at Augusta, Me., and the author of " Mar- 
garet," — and watching him in his western Massa- 
chusetts home, I see that all he needed to be saved 
to orthodoxy was a wiser and more discriminating 
guidance during the period of youthful ferment. 
Judd's "Margaret," brilliant as it is^, is a torso^ a 
fragment, because, aiming to define and embody 
all of Christianity, it defines and embodies but 
a little part of the wholeness of , Christ. And the 
biographies of Unitarian preachers are fruitful in 
such examples as Theodore Clapp's and Sylvester 
Judd's. This is to be said with the most painful 
regrets, but with the strong hope that the inter- 
preter may arise who can take the young souls in. 
such dark doubt as Channing's at Richmond, and 
I Buckminster's at Portsmouth, and the rest, and 
I lead them to that Rock which ought to be and 
remain the chief corner-stone of their faith. 
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II, 

THE COLLEGIAN. 

JNE step brings me to my college life, where 
the old conditions only passed into greater 
matarity, and where the conflict became 
one of almost passionate intensity. Never 
shall I forget those long Sabbath even- 
ing discussions at C , when little groups 

of thinkers, all earnest, though crude enough, 
doubtless, contended till the small hours of Mon- 
day morning over the subtle questions of life 
and death, God and the soul. Meeting almost 
without exception those who had been trained in 
Unitarian families, I had to espouse the orthodox 
side ; yet it was not a hearty espousal, and I was 
fairly wrecked and stranded. How gloomy, oven 
now, does the thought come back of the reluctant 
assent which I gave to the doctrine of absolute 
necessity, yielding that the consciousness of free- 
d<Mn is only a deceitful sense of liberty, — and to 
the growing belief in the sway of law on the 
tlirone of a God. I have one letter written at 
that time : a sad monument of wretchedness and 
of a soul shaken almost to despair by its doubts, 
granting with a sigh that the soul is only a result 
of physical organization, and must perish with tho 
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body's dissolution, but testifying unconsciously to 
the want of wis6 and strong direction. I left col- 
lege without a faith, without a belief in anything, — 
in God, in human freedom and accountability, in 
the Bible, in the divine institution of the Sabbath, 
in immortality ; and yet so mubh better had been 
the true, patient, yearning love of a mother whose 
orthodoxy I despised, but whose influence I could 
not shake off*, without an evil habit which could be 
criticised by her or by any one. 



III. 
THE DIVINITY STUDENT. 

pOHEN followed three years of woit and 
study and doubt and irresolution; spent 
in teaching, in travel, in studying science 
in Germany, hearing theological lectures 
there also, and in quiet study here in 
America, receiving hints as to the composition of 
sermons and the general course of theological 
study from some of the most honored Unitarian 
ministers in Massachusetts ; men to whom I shall 
always feel grateful, and who, in their preaching 
and private instruction, did much to lead me back 
to the rudiments, at least, of a Christian faith. 
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I still lingered on those old, hard questions 
which had troubled me from my boyhood up ; my 
turn of mind was toward the pulpit, my taste 
decidedly for theological speculations. I need not 
go here into the steps of my progress ; the mind 
turned back upon itself, thought coiled itself upon 
thought and doubt on doubt, and there was little 
advance ; — but there was a little. I forget all 
the steps ; I only know that light broke in upon 
my way sometimes even before my mind was con- 
vinced ; as, for instance, after all those years of 
fruitless and painful perplexity over the question 
of the freedom of the will, one day the inquiry 
flashed through my thought. Why have I an 
arm set^ in a revolving-socket shoulder-joint, with 
a freely-moving hinge-joint at the elbow, and with 
unmeasured freedom of movement at the wrist, 
unless that arm is to obey the dictate of a sover- 
eign, freely-acting will ? If it were not so, my 
limbs must move with the stiff and lunitcd regu- 
larity of a machine. And this was enough ; this 
solved all the difficulty. It was later when I dis- 
covered that this is the same line of argument 
adopted by Sir Charles Bell in his " Bridgewatcr 
Treatise on the Hand." 

TKus many of the darkest doubts vanished ; not 
all argued away, nor exorcised by any more i)otent 
spirit than the growth of years and conflict with 
the world, which asks for labor and not meta- 
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physics. A personal God became visible once 
more in his works ; the Bible, while not seeming , 
to be a work from his hand, became a book full of 
quaint and rich instruction, sublime poetry and 
valuable history. The ferment of youth, in one 
word, was over ; life was more even, settled, prac- 
tical and calm. As I read the Bible, Jesus stood 
out in singular grace and beauty, and I remember 
being affected to tears over " the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth." At this time, 
I found a counsellor in him to whom this book is 
dedicated, and becoming an inmate of his family, 
my mind was directed to the great issues of life, 
its opportunities, its scope, its worth. From him 
I did not gain lessons in Christian theology, — in 
this he did not then claim to be versed, — but I 
acquired poise and direction. I knew nothing of 
orthodoxy, of the "faith once delivered to the 
saints ; " I never read an orthodox book, nor went 
to an orthodox church, nor conversed with an 
orthodox man, believing that in that way lay all 
narrowness, all bigotry, all superstition. If haply 
I went to an evangelical church, it was out of 
courtesy to friends, and not a word was dropped 
there which was not perverted or misunderstood. 
All I knew of evangelical religion was gained from 
the confused memories of my childhood, and those 
teachings which, wrongly interpreted then, had 
been the cause of such a turning aside from the 
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fiiitla of my fathers* Of the vast wealth of prac- 
tical righteousness which is opened by the recep- 
tion of tlio doctriue of the Deity of Christy I knew 
notluug; of siu as an entailed possession of the 
race, I knew nothing; of forgiveness gained 
through the passion of Christ, I knew nothing ; of 
a regeneration through a dmiiged will, under the 
work of the Holy Spirit, I knew nothing ; of the 
groat remedial sclicmc by which God is expelling 
m\ from the world, and setting up the kingdom of 
Christ, 1 knew nothhig; of tbe life wliieh rests in 
feith in Christ, I knew nothing. What 1 had were 
the outlying principles of practical ethics, and a 
rudimentary acquaintance with Ciiristian morality. 
My preparation for the work of the Unitarian 
xninistry was general rather than specific ; but it 
was not a mndom preparation* Not long after 
leaving college, I discovered that no extent of 
doubt would debar my preparation for the Unita- 
rian pulpit ; and yet that denomination had not 
then permitted the assertion, since heard within 
its churches, " that in the present advanced stag© 
of the world's thought, the existence of a personal 
Ood is an open question in tlieology.'* During 
my Bpare hours, I read wit!i the ministry in view ; 
but instead of sitting down to tbo study of able 
and devoted exjwunders of tlic great Constitution 
^ Df our faith, the Word of God, I studied Emerson, 
■ Carlyle, the German tliinkers, and the Westmmstcr 
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Review. Yet the great foundation-stones of the- 
ism came out more and more distinct in my 
thought, — God the Creator, single, active and per- 
sonal, immortality, and the worth of this life. I 
studied the book of Job, and was amazed and en- 
riched by its vast wealth of poetry and philosophy, 
even while denying its divine authorship ; I inves- 
tigated the opinions of all nations regarding the 
spirit of evil, and gathered much that was curiously 
interesting and instructive ; I read largely in the 
great masters of our English tongue, and took all 
possible pains to perfect myself in the arts of 
speech. Yet, honest and earnest as I was, and 
free from those grosser forms of doubt which had 
formerly beset me, I cannot find, on looking 
back on the records of those days, that there was 
a close grasping of any one of the central princi- 
ples of Christian faith. 
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IV, 

ENTERING THE UNITARIAN MINISTRY. 

I T the end of those three stirring, toilful 
years of preparation, I was settled over a 
Unitarian church in one of our large man- 
ufacturing cities. How clearly comes that 
day of ordination back! I was young, 
hopeful, happy in my settlement, for the place 
was close by my father's and my mother's birth- 
place, and was the spot of all which I preferred 
as my home. My life was unshaded by a cloud. 
It did seem a good work to assume the duties 
of a minister : to stand by the bedside of the sick 
and dying, to speak comforting words to the be- 
reaved, to mingle freely in the family joyg of a 
large circle of friends, to speak from week to week 
of the great lessons of Providence, and of the 
worth of life. I found friends, some of whom 
I shall always remember with warm interest. 
But I did not find a church which was vital with 
the earnestness of the Spirit: there were true, 
noble j self-sacrificing men there, — one, now r.mong 
the dead, whose superior in worth, integrity, man- 
liness and public spirit, I have never met, — but 
there was not that responsive life which could kin- 
dle the religious activity of a young and ardent 
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worker. My sermons seemed to fall dead ; and 
well they might, for they were not freighted with 
Christ. Of Christ, and Hi<n crucified^ I knew 
literally nothing. I felt that the orthodox church 
had pushed the sufferings and death of Jesus into 
unseemly prominence, and had 'divorced them 
from the valuable lessons of his life, and passed 
in almost perfect silence over the ethics of the 
Gospel ; that they had taken up an old custom of 
the Jews, — the shedding of blood, — and had made 
its efficacy the substitute for personal holiness ; and 
it seemed to me a duty, nay the duty of my life, 
to bring out in new prominence the life and examr 
pie of Christ. 



V. 

CHRISTIANITY AS A DIFFUSED FORCE. 

5N the sermons written then, and in my mem- 
ory of those days, I find abundant traces of a 
clear recognition of Christianity as a power, 
or rather, I might say, as an ati^osphere, 
which interfuses itself through all life, and 
penetrates, more or less, all action; the source 
of great benefactions, th^ soul of all charities, the 
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motive of all tliat is tender and * merciful. Iti 
ly ordination sermon this tliouglit found a state- 
t|Dent, which, as it is brief, I will quote : ^^ I believe 
^Christianity to bo a subtle essence and a power, 
that is working most vigorously where we little 
think. It lies deeper than an expressed creed. 
So far as we are concerned, we may be inli- 
Mels or pantheists, and yet U will live on. We 
may legislate in one way or another^ and yet 
it will live Oil. Wo may avoW that all this preach- 
ing about the power of Christianity is a waste 
of words, and that to hear good music and a 
finished sermon is our only object in coming to 
church, and yet one of tlie next papers that wo 
ghall take up will tell us of a house of reformation 
to be builded here, a purely Christian iustitution, 
vfXiA a man who partly learned his Christianity iu 
rfliis very room gave tlie money to build it." And 
elsewhere in the same sermon ; " Christianity is in 
be air, as it were, around us, penetrating every- 
^where, interfusing itself through the pores of every- 
thing ; coming like the clouds between us and the 
on a hot Bummcr's day, warding off tho in- 
&nsc heat, while wo do not think why we are so 
ol; working like the water in the mountains, 
that is always, but quietly and unseen, mounting 
through the rocks, till it appears in tlic spring that 
runs from the very summit, while we wonder how 
it came to be there, so far above our spring that is 
dry in the valley •" 
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In a sermon written later the same thought 
finds fuller expression : " I know that Christianity 
is the vital force of civilized lands, which keeps 
itself hid deeply in the heart, which is nimble in 
concealing itself when brought to the light, but 
which is in its own quiet way continually thrusting 
out little sprigs of good-will and kindness of heart 
and mildness of voice, and showing little blossoms 
in the most quiet homes, and prompting and sus- 
taining and giving life to a great harvest of humil- 
ity and warm affection and kind deeds. I love to 
think of this. It made my heart beat a little 
quicker, when I read in the newspaper, the other 
day, that a milkman freely gave his cans to a com- 
pany of firemen as they worked ; and I saw there one 
of those same little blossoms of Christianity which 
avarice could not blight then. Every day we see 
in metropolitan journals some such record as that. 
A poor clerk is taken sick. His brother clerks, 
whether they know him or not, instantly give him 
a physician's counsel and a nurse's care. A man 
is hurt in a railroad train ; the liberality of his 
companions sends him on his way rejoicing. These 
things cannot be accounted for by the working of 
any brute instinct. It is not the affection of the 
Newfoundland dog, which only loves his master as 
the one who gives him his food, or which preserves 
. the life of a drowning stranger because he has 
been taught to do such things. It is the develop- 
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odent of the great vital force of Christianity ; a 
penetrating and an active force, silencing the devil 
in bad men sometimes, and making them show, for 
the honr like saints." 

Reviewing these and kindred passages after the 
lapse of years, and with much greater light, I 
think that I underrated the force of instinct, with- 
out overrating, the power of Christianity as an 
atmospheric force, so to speak. That is to say, the 
illustrations chosen may not have all been apt, but 
the underlying truth was rightly put. Doubtless 
there is a merciful instinct in our nature, and it 
works not only in nations partly or wholly Chris- 
tianized, but is the possession of man. Yet here 
was my error : I discoursed of light and ignored 
the s\m. I discoursed of what issued from Christ, 
without seeing and confessing Him as the central, 
glorious point of radiation.^ The doctrine of 
Christian power was to me rather centrif'ugal than 
centripetal, a circumference without a centre. 
And this is an evil that was the source of weak- 
ness in the pulpit. Christianity became ethics )|| 
rather than the power of " God manifest in the 

1 1 eannot clei)y myself the pleasure of referring the reader to tliat rich 
little book, by Dora Greenwell, the " Patience of Hope." No work that 
I hare ever seen sets forth the intimate relation between Christ and the 
Christian In such an exquisite saror alike of culture and grace. It is as 
exact In Ita thought, and subtle in its unfolding of Scripture, as it if 
doeely interfVised with the very childlikeness which Jesus seeks in his 
own. Her other books are excellent, catholic, tender, and spiritual, bat 
Iht •« Pittenee of Hope » is her best gift to the dmrdi. 
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flesh ; " the sacrament of the Supper was shorn of 
its meaning ; I had not felt the need of a personal 
Christ, to be made real to my faith by symbols of 
his life ^on the earth ; Christ had given place to 
Christianity, an unembodied power, a truth, an at- 
mospheric force, thin, subtle, all-pervading, but 
lacking the definite intensity of a hand-grasp and a 
heart-boat and a look of love. 

I would not deny to-day one word spoken then 
regarding the force of Christianity in seizing upon 
the popular heart, in environing men who do not 
personally accept Christ, with an atmosphere which 
partly transforms them in spite of themselves, and 
which makes those who give Christ their willing 
allegiance not always plainly discernible from those 
who build wiser than they know. This makes the 
homogeneity of Christian nations ; this gives us, in 
fact, the right to speak of nations as Christian ; 
but this cannot without peril be pAt in the place of 
that Sun of Righteousness who fills the world with 
light. I did not hold extreme views on this subject. 
I knew Unitarian ministers who kept a personal 
Christ more fully in sight than I did, and valued 
the Lord's Suppefr as a help to this end ; and I 
knew others who supposed Christianity^ take the 
part almost wholly of Christ. Still, the Unitarian 
spirit has a unity, on the whole, in this matter, 
which it would not be hard to discern, and which 
it is no boldness to judge of as hardly in unisoa 
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with the followmg words, which I quote from a 
writer not always pure in style, but strong in feel- 
ing and sound in doctrine : — 

"The prerogative of our Christian faith, the 
secret of its strength, is, that all which it has and 
all which it offers is laid up in a person. This is 
what has made it strong, while so much else has 
proved weak, that it has Christ as its middle point, 
— that it is not a circumference without a centre, 
that it is not merely a deliverance but a Deliverer, 
not a redemption only, but a Redeemer as well. 
This is what makes it fit for wayfaring men, this is 
what makes it sunlight, and all else compared with 
it as moonlight, — fair it may be, but cold and 
ineffectual ; while here the light and the life are 
one. The Light is also the Life of men. Oh, how 
great the difference between submitting ourselves 
to a complex of rules and castmg ourselves upon 
a beating heart ; between aecepting a system and 
cleaving to a person ! For had we a system only, 
it would leave us just as weak as other systems 
have left their votaries. Wo should have to con- 
fess that we found in ours, as they found in theirs, 
no adequate strength, — that not merely now and 
then, and at even rarer intervals, we were worsted 
in our conflict with the sin of our hearts, but ever- 
more. Our blessedness is that our treasures are 
treasured in a person, and are therefore inexhaust- 
9>le; in one who requires nothing but what he 
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first gives ; who is not for one generation a present 
teacher and a living Lord, and then for all suc- 
ceeding a^past and dead one, but who is present 
and living for all, — as truly for us in this latter 
day as for those who went up and down with him 
in the days of his flesh. Our strength and our 
blindness is, that what we have to know is the 
* truth as it is in Jesus ; ' what we have to learn is 
to ' learn Christ ; ' that what we have to put on is 
the Lord Jesus Christ and the righteousness which 
is by Him." 



WANT OF TRUE CHARITY. 

|EVIEWING those days, I wish I could see 
more signs of a triie charity, au4 a desirQ 
to affiliate with other ministers. But I do 
not. I discern much pride, an imperious 
demand for recognition as a Christian cjer^ 
gyman, Ad for my phurch as a Christian church, 
but mucq|ttward bitterness, and much narrowness- 
Looking at 4fie whole matter with perfect coolness, 
and after many years, I think I shared very fully 
in the usual denominational spirit, and that whild 
there is much of it everywhere, yet that on the 
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irbole the esprit du corps is more intense among 
the Unitarians than it is in any other denomination. 
It is not so monstrously hateful and foolishly absurd 
18 the *' only church *' feeling among Episcopalians 
ftod Romanists, but it is no less real. A concen- 
trated ecclesiastieism is a leading Unitarian feature, 
strange as it seems and utterly contradictory as it 
is to their theory. No denomination reads, so far 
as it reads religious matter, so strictly within Uie 
bounds of its own journals, none tliat takes bo 
watchiiil a personal interest in its own numbers* 
I have not ceased to wonder at this. Here is a 
denomination which, more tlian any other, repu- 
diates the idea of a priesthood, and which knowg 
more and rates higher the personal lives of its 
ministers than any other denomination, dwells on 
their names with affectionate interest, and provides 
liberally for their temporal good. It speaks much 
for the quality of men in their ministry, of whom 
it is not too much to say that they are singularly 
pure, refined, educated broadly rather than deeply, 
honorable, public-spirited^ and honest. But the 
explanation for the strong sectarian spirit among 
Unitarians is not hard to find, Shut out as they 
faSife been from church fellowship, they have 
beocxsiio clannish in self-defence, and, girded by a 
cordon of strong dislike, they have been compelled 
to publish their own praises loudly. It is no won* 
der that they dislike and almost hate the church ; 
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it is no wouder that they stand apart from it and 
close together; the amusing feature is, that the 
denomination does not see its own position, and 
prides itself upon its liberality and charity, and 
unsectarian feeling. There is a great deal of in- 
^difference among Unitarians to religious doctrine ; 
4a strong, settled opinion that sincerity is the best 
test of truth, and that it is not of so much conse- 
quence what a man believes as that he is correct 
and honest in his belief. This state of feeling the 
Germans, wiser than we, have called by the name 
Indifferentismus or indiflFerentism, but we baptize it 
by the name charity, and invest it with the robe of 
a Christian grace. Still it is not Christian charity, 
it is indifference, and where it exists in a strongly- 
developed type it ought not to be passed to the 
credit of a genuinely catholic sympathy : it is not - 
the love which knits together the hearts of be- 
lievers, who are in unity as to all the essentials 
of faith. 

Looking back upon my life as a Unitarian min- 
ister, I find that I thought that my truth was 
what was truth to me, and that the truth of the 
orthodox church was what was truth to it, and 
that the absolute truth was perhaps equally beyond 
the reach of us both. I knew well that the ortho- 
dox people around me felt fully persuaded that 
the absolutely true was in their possession, and 
the absolutely false in mine. And yet I must 
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confess to a great deal of pride; not, however, 
with any desire to involve others, or to impute the 
same thing to them ; but living without fellowship 
with other denominations, seeing much ignorance 
in their ministers, and an especial want of polite 
culture and an interest in aesthetic studies and in 
religion on the aesthetic side, I did not gain lessons 
in humility. It was wrong in them to stand away 
from me ; it is wrong in all such cases to stand 
aloof from an earnest, honest man, let him be 
never so wrong in doctrine, let him be never so 
bitter in his temper. In many cases, and it might 
be said that in most cases, what is wanted is light, 
— a clear, rational, exposition of the inner meaning 
of orthodox doctrine, a luminous interpretation of 
its symbols ; for a very large share of theological 
differences arises from a misinterpretation of lan- 
guage. The kindness which I have since received 
from the ministers of the place where I was settled 
forbids my speaking a word to their disadvantage ; 
men whom I persistently ridiculed, whose theology 
I unconsciously caricatured in the pulpit, but who 
ought to have dealt with me nearly, seeking an 
intimacy, cultivating confidence, and so giving me 
that instruction in a positive faith wliich I so much 
needed, and which, if imparted with tact, would 
have done mo much good. But so warped and 
blinded was I that I knew nothing of their worth ; 
and two ministers lived in the same city and by 
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mj side, one of whom is now seqpnd in eminence 
to no other theological professor in the land, and 
the other a man without a liberal education, but 
of the most brilliant gifts and almost unrivalled 
eloquence ; and yet so little did I know of them as 
to set them both aside as narrow, bigoted, and 
^ superstitious. Puffed up with conceit at my attain- 
ments in German literature and in ' the extent of 
my English 'reading, I forgot that all this did not 
give me one particle of advantage in gaining power 
to discern spiritual things, and see that wonder* 
ftil feature of Christianity, that a child who has 
humility may know more than the most highly- 
educated man who is too proud to become as a 
ehild, and that many a poor and ignorant old 
woman has known far more of the riches and 
comfort of a Ohristian hope than he who walks to 
bis God through the alcoves of the largest library. 
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^jP FIND on looking back to thoso days great 
'tR vagueness in my conception of sin and macj- 

f curacy in stating tho doctrine of depravity 
held by theological opponents* There was in 
my mind no rigid line drawn between things 
morally right and those morally wrong ; or rather 
there was no clear distinction between those tilings 
which have and those things which do not have a 
moral character in themselves. The working out 
of beautiful and amiable instincts seemed good, 
seemed to be not unworthy to be uivested with the 
name of holiness ; and the capacity of aspiring to 
what is good and of responding to appeals which 
call for goodness appeared to imply a certain de- 
gree of innate virtue in the soul, which was dis- 
owned in the term ''total depravity." With that 
wiser and deeper doctrine that tlio soul, able to 
measure the advantage of a perfect obedience to 
God, prefers on the whole to live to this world 
rather tiian to heaven, and that the will confirms 
the choice, 1 had no acquaintance. I did not know 
that thoso who received the doctrine of native and 
entire depravity were as kindly observers as I was 
of the amiable and tender courtesies of life, thought 
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as highly of the amenities of neighborly intercourse 
and the charities which come with a high state of 
Christian civilization ; but that they merely denied 
the attribute of holiness to any deeds which are 
not the direct issue of a consecrated life. I sup- 
posed that total depravity lays the brand of sin 
upon those milder instincts of our nature, instead 
of merely denying that they have any distinctive 
moral character whatever before God. I do not 
jfind anywhere now, the idea tliat the soul is unre- 
: deemed rottenness, a mass of putrifying corrup- 
tion; rather, that, created pure, it now bears within 
itself the virus of sin, which must in time lead to 
death as surely as all poisons unchecked, must do, 
and that by reason of having this breeder of dis- 
ease within itself, it lives on a low plane, away 
from God, who is all purity, and from whom all 
foul things recoil. 

It is not to be much wondered at, that the term 

" total depravity " leads to misunderstandings and 

I false conceptions; and yet it may be doubted 

• whether any other word is capable of stating the 

I fearful issues of sin in the heart. And turning, 

back subjectively to my own life, I find that what I 

lacked both for a true interpretation of tliis term, 

and for a true understanding of myself, and the 

need of a ministry, and the need of a gospel at all, 

was an utter want of comprehending the full evil 

of sin, "the exceeding sinfulness of sin," as I used 
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to say Joining in with those who took that most sol- 
emn and weighty expression on a flippant tongue. 
Instead of seeing human nature as a noble ruin, 
mournful even in the traces of a former grandeur, 
its honor, purity, and worth, but the crimibling 
remnant of what was created sinless, and in per- 
fect harmony with God, I regarded it as even 
more noble, sightly, and perfect than when man 
was created, in the infancy of the world, before sci- 
ence and art had a being. Instead of admitting 
that, as surely as the taint of corruption and dis- 
ease, entailed by sin, passes down from generation 
to generation in the body, so in parallel and even 
course does the taint of sin pass down in the soul, 
thrown out of its old poise and entire harmony 
with the divine will, and only brought back by the 
Spirit of God. I claimed utter purity for the soul 
from its birth, and traced its aberrations to ex- 
ternal motives rather than to an inward necessity. 
I did not see that sin in the subtle disorganizer of 
everything; that, entering the world through a 
primitive disobedience, it repeats itself, spreads 
like fire or the pestilence, and corrupts every heart. 
I could look on Milton's picture, and yet not see 
Sin in all its hideousness ; I could captiously 
criticise those who spoke of its infinite evil, and 
deny the fitness of the expression " total deprav- 
ity," as if there were language strong enough to 
depict the fearful woe which sin has entailed upon 
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the race. I remember that a dear friend, one 
whose life was held by all who knew him to be a 
model of sweetness, parity, and honor, was con* 
victed of sin, while I was a Unitarian, and that 
when I was appealed to write him a letter of Ghrifr* 
tian counsel, I said that ^^ I would not be guilty 
of encouraging such a delusion \r\ one who had 
never said a word or harbored a thought which was 
sinful," and so refused to write; and yet, not long 
after, I saw that deep concern and inward pain 
over sin pass away, and him, whom I could not 
conceive as more free from guilt than he had been 
before, enter upon a manifestly more consecrated 
life, a keener enjoyment of all the exercises of 
religion, and display even more marked symmetry 
of character.* 

1 And even now, while these sheets are passing through the prat, 
there comes to mf study-table the ** Ltfie of Theodore Parker,'* eonflraUng 
erery word of this ;— a man of the greatest possibilities, not wanting 
III a certain poetic reverence, but gangrened with disappointment, and 
■ore with abuse, to an extent which made him almost always morbid, 
and rendering him, healthy as he was by nature, almost incapable of 
opening his month without dropping some scalding word on the "old 
theologies," the memorials of Christ, the precious things of ftltii. 
Again and again the fSict comes into ftiU yiew, tlyict this man of rait 
erudition was ignorant of one thing that the Bible is fhll of: the ex- 
istence of sin, as a root-principle In our natdnl, carrying damnation Ia 
ttself, and putting forth itself in innumerableforms. These forms ha 
acknowledged as abnormal, as aberrations, some of them— slavery, 
drunkenness, impurity, and the like *as sins even ; but he would go aa 
deeper than the outward ^hiits, and ignored the root whence thej 
grew. They were only excrescences, which would all be subdaed or 
absorbed in the Ihture doTelopment of a natural, InstlactiTe lifb, la 
this Tiew his Uographer, less ImpulsiTc, but more acrid than he, naft 
ftriUng blows, but uttering, as between his teeth, words of disgust and 
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And thinking that the Orthodox needlessly viii- 
fed the nobler trmts of character, and denied ex* 
^ellence to many qualities which ai*o beautiful and 



dettftaee, fiiSXj tjinpatbtzea. Doea the sffc wtiicfa prodneei Dorn Green* 
well, Ocnry Ward Be<clier» Noftli Porter, atid Taylor Lewli, merit tb« 
iapikatioiia teattercd broodcAst over » book ao ably writt«U|^ and oon^ 
talning ao mud) Sfdmiratlun of what wius kindly itnd heroic V 

IVom Vol. I., page 151, we quote the folio wrliig extract fVom a letter, 
wiltlcik by Tbeodoro Parker, when ho wan tick si Home, at tht* very dosft 
OfbU life, introduced by the sl^ii (leant remark of hi» biO'gra^her, *' Who- 
mm baa a irreat deiU of natural piety for tin Li adTl^cd to puaa thlii» com- 
mnniciition by." 

*' Many thank* for standing in my ptilpit tad preaoblng tbont in« and 
ailne ; all the more thanka for ttie crlUcIama, Of^ocurie 1 dan't a|;re« 
vli^ your critlciama. If I bad| 1 abould not have given you oocaaion %Q 
iBAk« them. 

"Now a word about aln. It Iff a theological word^ and ia commonly 
piwuHiniOed ngaln-n-n-nl But I tlilnk the tiding whldi mlnlitera mean 
^IfSlD-D-n-n biki no more existence than pli]ofi«too» wMdi waa ottc« 
•il! l| l 't i Hl 10 explain oombustion. I find aina, i. «., conaelouA riolatJoni 
Of Bilsrftl right; but no aln, L c, no oonidout and LDieiiUon«l prefer- 
iMpa of wrong (as aneh) to right {(tfl aucb); no condUlon of ''enmity 
■gplMt Ood,** I leldom uae the word Hln ; — It la damaged phraseology, 
•ilBt«d by contact with Infomout notions of mnn and God. I have frome 
iiffvaonf of aln and of ain»^ which I may lire long enough to prepare for 
frlstlng, but alao may not. 

** DiNMXMi Wryfiaoe, of the Hell Are Church, a&ya, ^ Oh^ I am n grent tin* 
Sir. I Mi one maaa of itn ali over ; Uie whole bond b aiek, and tb« 
«Im>Is litart fUnt. In me there dwelleth no good tiling. There it no 
iMaiHIl In im^' ' Well^'you tay to him, 'for ouee, Deaeoo, I think ycMi 
urn pretty near rigbt ; but you are not yet quite to bad aa you talk.^ 

*■* Why, wbnt have yon got agalnit met — whnt do you know agflnit 
mf dtaracterl* aays the Oelliire Church deneon* 

** * If y«rti want a blU of partloulart, here gOM/ isjt jom; *)iut aniw«r 
't» 1 oail tliem olT.' 
\ " * t. You will Ue,» * Tan*! true t ' 

*** II. You cheat in your trade, and Utely wronged Widow Cfoabj out 
r bouM and Und.* ' That'a n lie 1 I never ehent 1 * 

*• JU, Yom get dnink, — on other men^a wine, —and w«fn booay OBly 
4^r brfont yejit^rday , and h^d to be helped up atalra.' * That's a tlmidatr I 
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1 h*f • got ilai^a Ia tbfi C4M>Ue trad«a i 
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admirable, I became even one-sided in holding those 
traits up to public commendation. And I think 
there is no occasion for those gratuitous assaults at 

think in the AfHcan ilare-trade, besides.' * Well, there's no wron^ in 
that; the niggfers are the descendants of Ham, of whom God said, 
" Cnrsed be Canaan." I do this to bring the benighted heathen under 
Christian influences.' 

" * V. You are avaricious, and dodge all the charities. You put your 
name at the head of subscriptions to decoy others, and then never pay 
up.' * That's a lie I' 

** * YI. You are a consummate hypocrite, pretending to all the virtues 
of humanity, while you practise only the vices.' * It is all a lie ! ' 

" * Well, then,' say you, * what are the special sins you do commit t ' 

** * Oh, there ain't any. I hain't ^ot a bad habit In the world, — no, not 
one I' 

** * Then what did you mean by saying, just now, that you were sudi a 
sinner f ' 

" * Oh, I referred to my nature : it is all n.^sin-n-n-n.' 

" That is the short of it— all men are created equal in ngsin-n-n-n. Dr. 
Channing was as great a sinner— in the theological sense — as » ; it 

is his fallen nature; his will can never clean him from that o-d-i-o-u-s 
gall. 

"O James, I think the Christian (!) doctrine of sin is the Devil's own, 
and I hate it, — hate i( utterly. Orthodox scholars say, * In the heathen 
classics you find no consciousness of sin.' It is very true — God be 
thanked for it I They were conscious of wrath, of cruelty, avarice, drunk- 
enness, lust, sloth, cowardice, and other actual vices, and struggled and 
got rid of the deformities, but they were not conscious of * enmity against 
God,' and did not sit down and whine and groan about non-existent eviL 
I have done wrong things enough in my life and do them now. 

" I miss the mark {ufMpravC)) ; draw bow and try again. 

" But I am not conscious of hating God, or man, or right, or love, and I 
know there is much * health in me,' and in * my body,' even now, when 
it is really not worth much, there dwelleth many a * good thing,' spite of 
consumption and St. Paul. 

" Here at Rome you see the odds between the old classic conception of 
man and the modern Christian (!) conception. The heathen men and 
their gods, etc., are represented as stout, able-bodied fellows, who did 
their work manfully, ate their dinners, married their wives, and begat 
tons and daughters with thankfulness of heart. 

<*But the statues and paintings of the Christian heroes hang their 
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morality which we often hear in orthodox pulpits ; 
for true as they are when truly understood, and 
only intended to show that things beautiful and 
amiable are not always the product of faitli, they 
yet mislead many, especially the young. There is 
no need for assaults upon the crumbling remnants 
of our nature, originally cast in the mould of 
God's image. Morality is always an excellent 
thing ; it is a wrong to God to cast slurs upon it, 
as " mere cold morality," or to set it over against 
religion in unfavorable contrast, as imworthy of 
human striving. The gospel was given to restore 
what is broken, not to grind into powder the crum- 
bUng stones which have escaped the ruii^ of the 
fSedl. It is to take man as he is, a palace in decay, 
und revealing, even in wliat is left to us, tokens of 
the old glory, and build him up again " after the 
similitude of a palace." It is constructive rather 
than destructive. And tliose preachers, honest 
and faithful, who make it a part of their work to 
decry honor and modesty and candor and kind- 

liMdfi and wring their hands, and draw down the comers of their mouth, 
and go without their breakfast ; they don't sleep well o' nights ; tlley make 
< a covenant with their eyes not to look upon a maid,* and ore always 
making a Aiss about their so-u-l. I would rather have a good, plump, 
hearty heathen, like Aristotle, or Demosthenes, or Fablus Maxlmus, than 
all the saints fVom Peter, James, and John (do^oi'urfc tnvh>uiTai)^ 
down to the last one manufactured by the Roman Church, ~ I mean as 
those creatures are represented in art ; for the actual men I have reason- 
able reopect ; they had some spunk in them ; while the statues, even of 
Paul, represent him ' as mean as a yaller dog.' But let ngsin>n-n*n go. 
I will turn to something else.*' 
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liness and filial Ioto, and those beantifol traitt 
which we see around us, are undermining their 
own good worky by alienating the sympathy of 
many who cannot think so lo^cally and dearly^ 
who cannot discern the truth which lies in the 
background, and who may be thrown by the force 
of reaction to extreme error. 

And the very fact that those of the great novd- 
bts of the age who attend Unitarian places of 
worship, are the ones who have painted the black* 
ness of the human heart in the deepest coloi:p, 
have not spared human nature, but lashed it with 
tiie most imbittered scorn, is a most significant 
index Cf the truth, that if men will abstcdn from 
a general glorification of human nature, they will 
find out and feel and express the evil and hor- 
ror of sin. If one wants a picture of ^^ total 
depravity" in the true orthodox sense, he has 
only to look at their pages ; for no words can paint 
it in more hideous forms. And I think I should 
have discovered the exceeding heiuousness of sin, 
its poisonous, death-bringing nature earlier, if I 
had not felt it the duty of a Unitarian minister 
to defend human nature from the unjust aspersions 
of the orthodox. There is surely enough to con- 
demn without condemning morality ; and it is an 
exercise requiring the most exact use of language, 
and the most ripened thought, to show the exact 
worth of good morals in the sight of God, as the 
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htoRB of acceptance ; that they are an exponent, 
not a source, a resultj not a cause; that faith is the 
hidden spring from which they ought always to 
epriiig, and that if they do not issue thence they 
may be passed to the credit of a wise prudence or 

ft a thoughtful desire for respectability. Reli^on 
fihould bo held up, but morality should not be put 
in disgrace; faith should be made the crowning 
gift, but our fairest instincts should not be ma* 
ligned to the puzzling of the hearers. 

Yet, in looking back over the sermons preached 
in those days, I find a pailial recognition of the 
fall of man, yet discussed in no solemn light, ad 
involving tremendous consequenceSj nor yet in the 
Theodore Parker vein, as the richest of blessings 

■ tliat ever fell to the race* Let me cite a brief paa- 
sago in point : *' Twenty years ago no man could 
bo thought a Cliristian minister who should toll 
his congregation that the story of Adam and Eve 
was not a purely historical fact, to be taken, like 
any other historical fact, word for word, just as it 
stands written. God walking and talking in tlie 
garden, a serpent talking, a real angel with a real 
sword, standing at the gate of a real garden. 
Now, I can tell you, descendants of tlie Puritans, 
that I believe that one of the most trutliful allego- 
ries ever written, conveying, in a purely Oriental 
manner, great facts of human nature, human falli* 
bility yielding to human temptation , man's recede 
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ing from his Maker, when he goes astray, woman's 
influence and woman's susceptibility ; in other 
words, that Adam and Eve are merely Oriental 
figures on an Oriental landscape, and the story 
of their trial a pure piece of Eastern philosophy 
woven in a tissue of Eastern fancy." 

Now, underlying the statement here is the very 
germ of the orthodox doctrine of the fall of 
man ; for I apprehend that evangelical theolo- 
gians will not contend that the essential truth of 
that doctrine lies in the individuality of the his- 
toric persons mentioned in the Mosaic record; that 
it rather lies in the statement of Paul, scattered 
through the fifth chapter of Romans ; that whereas 
death and sin entered into the j^orld through the 
disobedience of one, so life and holiness entered 
by the obedience of One. T7iis I apprehend to be 
the great fact in the case, — that one man's diso- 
bedience introduced the death-clement into the 
world, which could only be extirpated by the 
introduction of the life-element when " the ful- 
ness of time should come ; " that sin is a poison 
in the heart, hereditary and ineradicable by any 
power of natural development; that it is death 
potentially, and would have become death actually, 
the very ruin of the race, if it were not for the 
new creation of the race in Christ Jesus.* And 

Down here, even here, seems to be the Rubicon of the republic of 
Christian faith. The argument £rom nature to man has Just been put in 
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orthodox though I am, I am wearied with the dis- 
cussions about the Mosaic record, as if all depends 
upon the question of Adam's individual existence, 
as men have generally conceived of it, or upon 
the question even of the unity of the races, since 
even in denying this, the fact that sin entered by 
disoi)e<licnce remains the same, and the blood of 
the race flows down in poisoned currents. Not 
that I would grant doubtful points without the 
clearest light ; for those sciences which have risen 
up in condemn\ition of the Mosaic record are 
many of them in their very infancy ; and even 
if they were older, it is plain that they are rent 
into factions, as schismatic and contradictory of 
each other's claims as arc theological sects : but 

tt« strongest form by Mr. Weiss, the biographer of Theodore Parker, 
Tol. 1, page 145 et seq. The passage merits study and mastery. Its 
criticism on Dr. Bushnell's Chapter on Anticipative Consequences in the 
*' Nature and the Supernatural," seems just. But despite the seeming 
ttHvlation of the evils in the world outside of man and the evil in man, 
and despite the induction that as inherent recuperative energies are 
enough to remove the excrescences and deformities in natural objects, 
so the same energies have equal possibility in man, without the inter- 
▼eniug of a divine Saviour and his superhuman forces, yet I renture to 
remark that those who employ this line of reasoning do not Ignore an 
entirely different nature in man from that of the beast, an intellectual 
and a moral constitution wholly unlike, a knowledge of good and evil in 
the one unshared by the other, ~ in one word, a whole g^at category of 
differencing causes, which make it impossible to argue fh>m the moral 
relations of the one to the moral relations of the other. So long as we 
accept the soul's immortality and the conscious and wilAil transgression 
of God*s laws as diaracteristic of man, so long are we debarred fh>m 
arguing down the need of a Saviour by any appeal, however ingenious 
and plausible, to the recuperative power of nature to throw olT the taint 
«f physical erlL 
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this is the vital point, that the germinant trath 
does not lie in those outlying facts which they 
assault. The evil in the passage quoted from 
that old sermon lies rather in a great truth held 
up to ridicule, torn from its connections, not 
shown in its deepest issues, and set forth rather 
in the ingenious and pleasing statement of a nov- 
elty, than in a saddening statement of the be- 
ginnings of sin. Its effect on a popular audience 
must have been bad, and wholly bad. Its purport 
was to cast ridicule on the doctrine of the fall 
of man, as held in the churches all around the 
one where those words were read. 



VIII. 
DENIAL OF REGENERATION. 

^ITH very imperfect ideas of the evil of 
sin, there was of course an equal want 
of knowledge about the work of regeur 
oration. Denying that sin is an innate 
evil in the heart, transmitted in the line 
of descent from generation to generation, a subtle, 
disorganizing poison, which must result not only 
logically and potentially, but actually, in spiritual 
death, I must also deny the personal power of the 
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Holy Spirit in a definite remedial work called 
regeneration. If the heart of a child is at birth 
like a spotless sheet of paper, to use the old illus- 
tration, then all external conditions leave their 
trace, and good and evil struggle together in the 
effort to correct the effect of sin. If sin is an 
inherent, destroying poison, it needs a medicine 
from God's hands, and his alone. One theory 
requires education, self-development, the other 
regeneration. This is no false distinction. It 
is older than Pelagius ; it runs through the whole 
course of theological history; it had its clearest 
demarcation during the rise of Grcrman rational- 
ism, when the Salzmann-Bascdow-Campe school 
organized it into theory and afterwards into prac- 
tice. In this country the two theories have never 
been so sharply defined. This is hardly the place 
to do it; great as is the temptation to do so. We 
did not import the development ideas of the 
Salzmann school till it had been modified into 
Pestalozzianism, which is religiously a hybrid, 
and has produced great confusion of ideas with 
118. Most of our educational ideas, if followed 
logically to their conclusion, would disown an 
operative, regenerative working of the Holy Spirit, 
leaving all virtue to be the result of training and 
development from within outward, instead of a 
new creation from without inward. 

4 
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IX. 

MISUNDERSTANDINGS, 

30, not grasping the great fact of sin, I did 
not feel the need of an atonement tran- 
scending the limits of humanity for its par- 
don, nor a force transcending what could 
be generated within the heart for its over- 
throw. It was a thing for self-culture to deal 
with, for education to overcome, not for the Holy 
Spirit to master. Christ mights stand and beckon 
men on to the heights of a perfected humanity, 
and thither they might securely walk. It was 
pleasant to preach this ; it was a delightful task to 
assure men of their capacities of growth, of their 
inherent nobleness, but it was not the plaiA, sturdy 
rebuke for sin, nor the Christian minister's direct- 
ing of them to thrft high Source of power who 
could transform their natures, plant in them the 
seed grain of the gospel, which, beginning in a 
tiny blade, should grow into a great and widely- 
spreading tree. 

And in acknowledging old misunderstandings, 
I must confess the unmeant but real confounding 
of regeneration with sanctification. I find much 
blending of these two in the minds of orthodox 
believers ; and even more in the minds of those 
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who attend orthodox churches and yet are not 
Christians. It is strange that they who in other 
things do not confound a beginning with progress, 
inception with growth, a first step with a firm 
tread, immaturity with perfection, confound re- 
generation, the hght foot-fall of the Spirit on the 
heart, with sanctification, the advanced work of 
grace. No full-grown Christian is born in a day. 
The new birth must be followed by infancy in the 
divine life ; and my notions and representations 
of evangelical doctrine, that after a due amount 
of tears and self-reproaches and doubt, the in- 
Quirer comes to perfect holiness at a step, now 
seem so untrue to what the teachers of that doo- 
farine insist u pon, that I wonder at my ignorance 
and folly. 

Nor ^id I know that orthodoxy fully grants that 
there nlust be something in the human heart 
which may respond to the working of the Holy 
Spirit as tinder to the spark. If aspiration were 
always the condition of efibrt; that is, if people 
did not sometimes aspire for what they are too 
sluggish to make an efibrt to reach, one might 
be compelled to call that quality by the name 
of holiness which responds to the Spirit's touch ; 
but this we have not to do, for we often wish for 
what Ve arc unwilling to labor for, and although 
tlie will may be committed to the worst choice, 
yet the mind may fully see what is the best course. 
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There are yet in us those traces of the divine 
image which makes it possible for the Holy Spirit 
to approach us not in vain, and move us to holi- 
ness and to a sanctified life. This, clear as noon- 
day, is admitted by evangelical Christians, but 
I did not know it ; I thought that " total de- 
pravity" disowned this, and so I walked in error 
many years. 

So, in speaking of the Holy Spirit, I meant 
many things, — the lessons of Providence, the 
forces of nature so far as they affect our spirits, 
and especially that diffused Almighty Presence "in 
whom we live and move and have our being;" wh^ 
does not work specifically but generically upon' 
the hearts of men ; who acts within races rather 
than individuals, and who is rather to be traced 
as the source of all life than as the mover of 
those who live a characteristic and specific Chris- 
tian life. There is no quarrel to be had with 
those who plead for the doctrine of the imtma- 
nence of the Holy Spirit ; we hold the same doc- 
trine ; but it seems a truth so broad and unspe- 
cific, so general and so little individual in its appli- 
cation, as practically to amount to but little as 
between man and man. But of the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit as the personal power of God on 
the hearts of some^ and not of oM^ of Chri^ans, 
and not of the aggregate of men, I had little 
imderstanding. 
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X. 

THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

\¥ the person of Christ I had reverent ideas 
wliich ran to neither extreme. The more 
nearly I came to the gospel, the more the in- 
dividuality of Jesus impressed me, and the 
more glad I was to speak in loving and 
appreciative words of his perfect character. While 
more of a naturalist than many of my brethren, 
and not adn[iitting the miracles of Christ as 
authentic exponents of his divine mission, I did 
not sympathize at all with that light and bias- 
pliemuig tone which was common at the Boston 
Music Hall. And while admiring Mr. Parker's 
public spirit, his indomitable courage, and his sym- 
pathy wiUi reform, I did not endorse his want of 
charity, nor the rude levity with which he often 
spoke of the " Nazarene peasant boy." Nor did I 
go to the opposite extreme of Unitarians of the 
other wing, whether hovering on the confines of 
Swedenborg's doctrine of Christ, or more vaguely, 
and yet with considerable, dofiniteness and very 
much reverence, accepting a doctrine which, so far 
as it is concerned, is virtually orthodox. Jesus 
seemed to me a created being immeasurably beyond 
his own and every age, representing not only the 
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perfection of manhood, but graces even beyond 
that, — a blendmg of the ripest manly and the 
most delicate womanly gifts in a manner to be 
only approximated to in the highest and purest 
combinations of human genius and goodness; 
having a certain wonderful command of nature, a 
marvellous insight into men, a vast reach of knowl- 
edge about God ; not an angel treading the earth, 
"nor an archangel, nor a man, but a being unique, 
created for the double purpose of showing the 
highest glory of man and of proclaiming tidings 
from God. 

But at the first verses of John's gospel I stood 
all undecided. Not fully admitting the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and yet granting to that book a 
great deal of authority, I was always confounded 
by those verses. My brethren in the Unitarian 
ministry may not be; in this matter I cannot 
speak for them. In many things, I might claim 
for myself a representative place ; I do not feel 
free to do so in this. Yet to me, as an individual, 
those words came home so explicit, definite, and 
assured, that I could not get over them nor 
around them, except by shutting my eyes. It was 
not so with the doctrine of the atonement through 
Jesus' blood; there I could see and expound to 
others my way. About the opening of John's 
gospel I could not see ; I denied in silence. " In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
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with God, and the Word was God. And the Word 
became flesh ; " — that surpassed not only my wis- 
dom, but my faith. No circumlocutions about 
the Logos satisfied me, no long philological disqui- 
sitions ; there it stood, plain as language can make 
anything plain, that the Logos, the Word, was 
Jesus, iJary's son. If the fourth Gospel had not 
been so sharply cut, so crystallized, I might have 
fallen in with the Straussian theory, and assigned 
it a mythic origin, and believed that it was written 
years if not a century after the reputed birth of 
Christ ; but to dispose of that most unmistakable 
of narrations, with its unity and its striking life- 
likeness, as a myth, was dissonant to the whole 
current of my thought. So tlie Gospels remained 
to ine authoritative, at least not without authority 
as a divine communication, and yet the opening 
of the fourth, an inscrutable mystery, a burden to 
my thoughts, a dark shadow to my life. Super* 
ficial as was my acquaintance witli orthodox doc- 
trine, it was all I had ; and I was at least honest in 
my caricaturing of my opponents' views ; shallow as 
were my own views of sin and the deeper prob* 
lems of life, they were my all ! I was fluent in my 
exposition and sincere in my very shallowness. 
But here I was perplexed and distressed, " hear- 
ing a voice, but seeing no man." 

There is one delightful feature in these recol- 
lections of days vanishing in the past, — it is 
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the strength of my admiration of the words of 
Jesus. With greater freshness than the memory 
of the night comes back when' I laid down Shak- 
speare's Othello ^t midnight, and could not sleep 
for admiration of the man who put forth that crea- 
tion of genius (the first great ^tragedy of Shak- 
speare's that I read), comes back the sense of 
awakened admiration which once rose in my mind 
after studying for hours the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria. It seemed to me in reading 
the words of Jesus, that they proved his mission 
better than liis miracles. I find a passage in a 
sermon written then in which this was developed : 
*' The whole of the unbelief of the last century 
grew out of the blindness of men who could not 
see the glory of Christ's character and face ; who 
thought that they had vanquished the Gospels 
because they found a few things in them that would 
not harmonize, and that they had driven Christ 
from his throne, because in his language he en- 
dorsed the false religious notions of his time, with- 
out employing which, he could not make himself 
understood. Men who could not accept the possi- 
bility of miracle, did not see that there was some- 
thing left more wonderful still, printed in fair 
type, before their eyes, — and that those words 
of such divine tranquillity, wisdom, comprehen- 
siveness, and majesty, and the record of that un- 
stained life. The conversation of Jesus with the 
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woman of Samaria at Jacob's well, was a higher 
tribute to his transcendent greatness than any 
recorded miracle ; for there are ways always to be 
found for explaining away and clearing up and 
casting doubt upon miracle ; but there stand thai 
fourth chapter of John, and those fifth, sixth, and 
seventh chapters of Matthew, and those closing 
chapters of John, a standing miracle. As for me, 
I do not read much, — neither here to you, nor in 
my own study at home, — the record of Christ's 
miracles, for I do not feel the need of them. The 
words and the life of Christ testify to me of his 
mission better than the wonderful deeds which 
accredited him to those who could not understand 
his words." 

Now I have not one word to say in abatement 
of this ; hardly iii explanation even ; for it would 
wem to have required some degree 'of spiritual 
discernment to have written thus. May I not write 
this in perfect humility, as one who was guided, 
even while disowning Christianity as specific to the 
individual heart, to a certain stage of knowledge ? 
Nor do I find in my memory or written sermons, 
anything which discredited miracles, if granted to 
have taken place, as the signs of a mission from 
God. I did not wholly assent to them, I admit. 
A belief in the suspension of physical law was 
foreign to my nature; and the words of Christ 
seem to have come to me rather in analogy with 
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the winged words of genius, than as miraciilons 
utterances. It was a confused mental state, cer- 
tainly, — receptive, willing to look into the vast 
treasure-house of God's reserved strength, unable 
to distinguish clearly between genius and inspira- 
tion, getting glimpses of the supernatural in Jesus, 
yet only glimpses, and yet staggered at those dis- 
plays of the divine power in healing and the like, 
which now seem to me that a free acting Will, 
above all and comprehending all, can put forth 
more readily than 1 can turn my hand. 

Yet there was one great lacking in the thoughts 
cherished then ; for the miracles of Christ sub- 
jected to^ thorough study, yield lessons and analo- 
gies which are among the richest. Their sugges- 
tiveness is a mine not yet exhausted even by the 
pondrous research and voluminous illustration of 
Trench; and I wish it might be worked out in 
some portable form. Ingrained in the very body 
of Jesus' miracles lies the subtlest and yet the 
most practical truth ; and this I lost. 
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XI. 

THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN. 

lERHAPS of all omissions, however, in that 
imperfect religious faith, the greatest was 
the want of knowledge of the conditions 
of the forgiveness of sin ; and perhaps of 
all the gross caricatures which I made of 
orthodox theology, here was the grossest. With 
reverent expressions about the cross of Christ, I 
find an almost entire absence of a perception of 
its inner significance. The atonement through 
Jesus' blood is held up as the most absurd and 
outgrown of religious faiths, a tnere relic of Juda- 
ism, which I always spoke of as antagonistic to 
Christianity. The Jehovah of the Old Testament 
was to me a dark, vengeful, passionate, cruel 
God, delighting in the blood of his victims ; the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Clirist was just 
tlie reverse, — a tender, compassionate, loving 
God. Tlio Jewish economy had as its one valua- 
ble clement, a pure theism, but upon this were 
grafted other ideas hateful and false. Instead of 
being a system of types all looking forward to a 
glorious fulfilment after their own pattern in 
Christ, it was a barbarous tissue of truth and^un* 
truth, — much of its history confused and untrust- 
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worthy, much of its poetry grand and majestic, 
much of its philosophy subtle and profound, much 
of its theology borrowed from the heathen world, 
and its God, though titanic, unable to draw and 
unworthy of drawing the love of men. Sacrifice 
was to appease his wrath ; he loved the smell of 
blood, and delighted in hecatombs of fragrant vic- 
tims. He was a Grod who encouraged hatred and 
war and passionate outbreaks of human madness, 
and delighted to hurl his thunderous objurgations 
at a sinning world. The sacrifice-idea, when it 
appeared in the New Testament, I regarded as 
entirely Jewish, — as so thoroughly incorporated 
in the minds of even the followers of Jesus that 
it would and did not only crop out, but take frdl 
and philosophical statement in their epistles: 
their writers could not come at once to the 
thought of God as love, as freely forgiving, as ut- 
terly compassionate, as not hard and hating, and 
needing the shedding of blood to appease his wrath. 
A plausible position surely; and one which a 
partial acquaintance with the Old Testament 
might seem to make tenable ; but most untrue. 
A more careful study would have showed me that 
God in the Old Testament has traits of mercy, 
and that in the New he has conditions of justice ; 
that while in the latter he is always represented as 
a Buler as well as a Friend and Father, in the 
former, he is painted as having in his nature some 
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of the sweetest and most benignant traits. In 
fiwt, many of the verses of the New Testament 
which hint most plainly at the loving nature of 
God are quoted froni the Old. In Moses, in the 
Psalms, in the Prophets, there are gleams, not 
£unt and sparse, but thickly and strongly shooting 
out, of the mercy and utmost tenderness of Jeho- 
vah. I will not deny that as law comes before lovo 
in the economy of the family, so did it in the pro- 
gressive unfolding of God's scheme ; and the He- 
brew people were under the hand of law more than 
those who came later, and were ruled jn the do- 
main of love. It is just as with children ; they 
are governed when they are young and ignorant, 
when will is stronger than judgment and passion 
than self-control, by a firm hand and with an aus- 
tere face if need be; and in later years the 
father's face relaxes, the rod is dropped, and 
another regime blesses the household. And that 
was God's plan with the world's infancy and the 
world's maturity in the fulness of time. I would 
not -claim for God in the Old Testament all that 
appearance of grace and love which he has in the 
New ; but I must confess that I maligned his 
character in the most unjust and bitter language ; 
and misinterpreted the mystery and meaning of 
sacrifice as widely as misinterpretation could ex- 
tend ; ignorautly, I allow, but none the less in 
ipopunt or in bitterness. 
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A single extract of some length, from a sermon 
preached then, will show as clearly as I am able, 
my manner of setting forth the character of God. 
The subject of the sermon was the " Cross of 
Christ." 

" It is not needful that I recount here the many 
interpretations which are given to the cross. You 
know that in the understanding of its significance 
the world of Christian believers is divided into two 
great divisions. ^ You know where the source of 
that dividing lies. You have not read to forget 
that the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans, 
the Celts, and the Druids, the Assyrians, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Phenicians, — in fine, all the leading 
nations of antiquity, believed in a supreme God 
of power; a God full of passion, quickly and' 
fiercely and cruelly revengeful; and you know 
that their God, whether they called him Jehovah 
or Zeus, or Jupiter or Osiris, was a being who had 
very little love or compassion for the beings to 
whom he had given the breath of life. These old 
gods hated the work of their own hands ; drowned 
with floods their own creation in wild fits of rage ; 
swept off armies in their fierce wrath ; hurled 
down thunderbolts on ofiending cities, crushing 
guilty and innocent ' together. 'To appease the 
wrath of their ancient deities, men thought that 
the shedding of blood was needful ; that nothing 
but the very life of the guilty one, or of the i^no- 
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cent for the guilty, could appease the wrath of the 
Supreme. You will remember always that it was 
not among the ancient Jews alone, that the ordinan- 
ces of sacrifice existed; every leading nation of 
antiquity held the same belief and practised the 
same custom. And even now, travellers in lands 
raised one step above barbarism find the same 
belief in a God of tremendous power, and of con- 
suming passions, a God who can only look kindly 
on offending men when the incense and the smoke 
of the burning victims are curling upward to his 
nostrils. 

"Among the nations of antiquity, the Jews stood 
first in theology, as the Greeks stood first in intel- 
lectual culture, and as the Romans stood first in 
moral strength. It has been well* remarked by a 
German theologian, that the clement of conscien- 
tiousness was always especially prominent hi the 
ancient Hebrews. It is certain, that, judging of 
divine things by the light that radiates from Chris- 
tianity, the Jehovah of the Jews was a truer man- 
ifestation of the one only God, than any of the 
gods of any other ancient race. All through the 
law and the prophets, there are scattered hints of 
love and long-suflFering in the bosom of Jehovah, 
but tliese fine attributes are almost hidden in the 
dark and vengeful and malignant substance of his 
character. But when Christ came, what a clear- 
ing up commenced of the darkness^ and the mys- 
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terious awe which surrounded the throne of God ! 
Then first it broke upon the world that the Crea- 
tor of man is his Father too, with a father's love, 
with a father's sympathy. Then it began to be 
known that he has no fierce wrath, to be appeased 
by the life-blood of innocent victims. Then it 
appeared that he is always gently calling men to 
goodness and to himself. But the old belief was 
not to be thrown ofi* in a day nor in a year. Paul 
and all the apostles were trained in it, — Paul 
with the greatest of living doctors, the apostles by 
the well-schooled Pharisees of the synagogues. The 
truths which Christ preached, the ideas wliich he 
left as his legacy, did not shoot up into full matur- 
ity at once in the minds of his followers. They 
slowly ripened ; they were led not too fast into 
the simple truth as it is in Jesus. And so, in 
nearly all the epistles, there are ever appearing 
the distinct traces of the old Hebrew faith, — the 
trusting in sacrifice to appease the wrath of Grod, 
and in Jesus Christ as the one sacrifice, who was 
so great and so precious as to appease God's wrath 
toward sinners in all coming, time. 

" Now it is the well-known evangelical faith to 
take Judaism and Christianity as inseparable 
things, and to make no allowance for the working 
of Jewish ideas in the mind of Paul, when he 
wrote the epistle to the Romans, nor in the mind 
of the writer, wherever he was, of the epistle to 
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;tlie Hebrews. But entertaining tlic belief of a 
Uuitariaii, I am constrained to think that Judaism 
tand Christianity are at war with each other; that 
) Jehavah and Christ's Fatlier are not the same ; 
that Judaism is a religion af purely outward form, 
that Christianity is a religion of purely inward 
'fi|»int« I cannot think that Christ looked upon 
^himself as a sacrifice to appease the wrath of a 
God offended with man ; I find nothing in his 
►'wards, nothing in his deeds which leads me to that 
♦ Hebrew notion. When he gives the history of a 
repenting sonl^ in the parable of the prodigal son, 
I find no allusion to the need of an atoning sacri- 
fice to propitiate a licavenly Father, more than 
» these is to such a sacrifice to propitiate an earthy 
'lather. But I expect to find, and am therefore in 
na way surprised to find, Jewish ideas scattered 
along the pages of those who tried to understand 
him, but who were not able to attain to the alti- 
tude of their Master. 

I" Let me not be misunderstood. I would not be 
thought for a moment to undervalue the exceed- 
lag worth of the epistles of Jesus* friends. The 
Jewish ideas that are found in them, by no com- 
parison equal in weight nor in extent the truly 
Chriiitiaa ideas. Though every age seems to un- 
derstand Christ's mission and Christ's system bet- 
ter than the age that goes before it, yet I cannot 
H bat think that those letters of the founders of tlio 
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church, with their practical and weighty wisdom, 
with their earnestness and with their convincing 
testimony of what Christ and him crucified had 
done for their authors, will for generations yet to 
come be Bible to the world." 

A sad tissue of superficial thought, of imperfect 
knowledge, and of unmeant misrepresentation. 
Plausible, with just enough of the manner of 
truth to persuade those who have not been and 
are not in the way to be led to its inner temple. 
No one could write thus who had given Trench's 
admirable "Hulsean Lectures ^ on the Unconscious 
Prophecies of Heathendom " a thorough perusal, 
and had been led through that or any other chan- 
nel to see the inner meaning of the Jewish faith, 
of sacrifice and the atonement in Christ. The 
want of recognition of the element of mercy in 
Jehovah is quite as unjust as it would be to refuse 
to credit an earthly father with the most tender 
love for his children, because he rules his house- 
hold in sternness, upholds his authority by the 
sanctions of punishment, even severe if need 
be. The law was the schoolmaster to lead the 
race to Clirist; law before love is the great 
principle on which God works. Yet, even under 
the regime of law, there are the distinctest tokens 
of the divine love; and that reading of the Old 

1 H. Hooker, Phttadelphla. So exceUent a dasslo ongfat to be given to 
our readers in more presentable shape. 
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Testament at this day is a blind one which does 
not see in Grod, as pictured there, no reckless, pas- 
sionate, embittered God, but a Father, loving his 
children, jealous of their interests, watcliful of 
their conduct, reproving their misdeeds, punishing 
their sin, warning them away from falsehood, and, 
in one word, fulfilling all the varied offices of a 
fiuthful parent ; not over-indulgent and dealing 
with them as with spoiled children, but tempering 
justice with mercy with wise and even hand. 

And how unjust the implied slander of the 
evangelical church in tliis interpretation of their 
creed ; as if God hated his world and were turned 
away from his children in auger, and Jesus were 
he who alone had compassion, and came upon the 
scene to smooth Jehovah's clouded brow. Doubt- 
less there exists among the almost forgotten words 
of men long since passed away, some which imply 
this, but the present age disowns the thought, and 
the present church is not accountable for it. To 
battle with it is to battle with the dead. This is 
not a living article of faith, and ought not to be 
met in hostile array as though it proclaimed the 
truth held now by the church. 

And how short-sighted the exegesis which dis- 
missed the atonement through Jesus' death from 
the teachings of the gospel because the parable of 
the prodigal son gives no hint of it ! as though it 
were any pai*t of what needed te be said thou 
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that Jesus should speak of those conditions of 
pardon by which God can be just and yet a justi- 
fier ; as if it were possible theriy before his death, 
for him to show the relations of the cross; as if 
there were any other way possible than for that 
theme which should fill the latest page of the 
Gospels to be shown in its relations to the pardoa 
of sin by those who should come after the death 
of Jesus. God's mercy is just the same whether 
he forgives sin on the basis of mere repentance 
alone, or substitutes the sufferings of .Christ . in 
the place of that penalty which the guilty ought 
to bear. 

And how deplorably narrow the view which 
arrays Judaism and Christianity in antagonism, 
which sets aside Jesus' words, " Think not that I 
am come to destroy the law and the prophets,— I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil; " which does 
not see that Christianity is the natural result of 
Judaism in a training of the race analogous to the 
rearing of every family under a wise father's care, 
where obedience, first demanded by law, is after- 
wards freely given through love ; where the rod 
passes into disuse because at last the child sees 
that beneath the cold manner and the stem face, 
there is the loving heart; and that the rod of 
chastisement is only for profit, and not for 
grief and pain. The very analogy of the family 
ought to have taught me, when I read the closing 
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verses of the third chapter of Galatians, and all 
kindred passives, that law always comes before 
love, tliat the Old Testament musf come before the 
New, and yet all be woven together into imity, and 
one Bible record the whole. It was a plausible posi- 
tion that old falsehoods were so incorporated into 
the minds of Paul and the other apostles, that they 
must appear and mar the new truth of Christ, but 
it was a delusion which blinded my eyes to the 
indestructible and eternal truth which imderlies 
the doctrine of sacrifice and tlic perfecting of the 
sacrificial idea in the death of Christ. 

The positive side of the sermon on the Cross, 
quoted from above, set forth these three lessons : 
that Jesus sufiered the most bitter agony and the 
most shameful death in order to teach us how to 
bear all trials, even the most conceivably painful; 
that his own character, his own life, might be per- 
fected through sufiering ; and that he must die in 
order to nse again and prove to us the immortal 
life. The first of tlicse three positions is ojJy 
wrong in its parti^ilness ; it is true as far as it 
reaches, but it reaches but a little way in revealing 
die wholeness of Christ. The second is wrong 
radically, for instead of holding Christ in the light 
of a Saviour made by sufiering comprehensible to 
us in all things as our Saviour, I apprehended the 
mere increase of excellence in one whose charac- 
ter was capable of being perfected as ours is by 
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trial ; who was capable of purification and spirit- 
ual enlargement. The third, like the first, is 
rather meagre than wrong ; it had but a gleam of 
truth, instead of the full radiance of the cross. 
Doubtless Jesus must die to rise again and teach 
the resurrection to an undying life ; but wHy must 
his pathway lead through Gethsemane and over 
Calvary ? 




XII. 
THE BIBLE. 

^^^/HERE is no need that I enter into minute 
jjj^ details regarding other points of belief. 
Those already given were the cardinal 
articles of my faith. I might speak more 
particularly about the value which the 
Bible had to me ; but that book has been already 
mentioned many times in its relation to doctrine, 
and I need not enlarge upon it. It is enough to 
say that I regarded it as a composite work, rather 
than a unit ; but not simply claiming, as evangeli- 
cal Christians do, that some parts have greater 
apparent use and comfort for us than others, I 
did not allow that some portions of Scripture have 
any use at all ; that, being merely parts of the 
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whole rescued body of Hebrew literature, they 
may be trivial and valueless, or even worse ; that 
Solomon's Song, for example, is worthy only of 
rejection as a love ditty, and the book of Jonah 
as a novelette ; that the Psalms and the Prophets 
and the older books may be sifted, and their au- 
thentic history (i. e., that which is uncolorcd by 
miracle) and their poetry preserved with great 
benefit to us ; in fact, I could not deny that in the 
poetry of nature, in distinction from the poetry of 
life, the Hebrews surpassed all others; and that 
the Divine Being is prominent in their verses, 
with a nearness and consistency and grandeur and 
definiteness which are unequalled in all other my- 
thologies. The Gospels, however, I placed immeas- 
urably higher than any other part of the Bible ; and 
though not concerning myself with the stories of 
miraculous power in Jesus, I admitted the beauty 
and fulness and loftiness of their ethics, and the 
singular perfcctness of Jesus' life. Not that 
Christ came with any tidings which were entirely 
new, or which the world would not have learned 
without him; but that, weaving together many 
scattered instructions, gathering up into one life all 
that was excellent among wise Orientalists who 
had impressed their teaching upon their followers, 
he adorned the whole by his perfect consistency 
and the charm of his own spotless career. Tiie 
Epistles I admitted to have many Christian traits, 
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though obscured by Jewish darkness, and on the 
whole valuable. The prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment did not command my assent as prophecy, as 
forecastings of great events to take place in the i 
future ; they were explainable in many ways, but . 
in none which granted the gift of vision into ages : 
to come, excepting by conjecture, or as attempts tO) 
trace the workings of law and of historical s^ 
quence. So the Bible, instead of being a unit, its: 
parts fitted together and welded close, was a; 
shapeless, unorganized bundle of documents, loose- 
ly tied together, some of no worth excepting to 
Uie antiquarian, others of great value, but: all. of 
them capable of being dispensed with, without the 
world's losing what is essential to its orderly 
progress through the centuries. 
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XIII. 

" CREED-MAKING." 

) UT it was " creed-making" 'w^hich called forth 
my bitterest words. Overlooking the great 
historical fact that Paul, a man trained to 
scholastic statement, was raised up provi- 
dentially to ca^t, in great ingots as it were, 
the pure gold, which Jesxis gave tp the world, to 
work it into definite and concrete form, to give it 
shape and make it manageable as doctrine, i. e., as 
teaching, I hurled the hardest words at the " cre^d- 
makers," at those who put their own dead articles 
m the place of the living truth as it is in Jesus. 
Yet Greek culture had diflFused itself over the 
world, and even Plato had become the master of alt 
scholarly minds, and not so much for what Greek 
culture could itself give, or what Plato could hina- 
self give, as that men might take such a gift as the 
life and death and household words of Christ, and 
throw them into scientific form ; not to crush out 
their force, not to deaden their truth, but to mako 
them apprehensible in their relations, and portable, 
80 to spcttk. The Gospels, the words of Christ, 
hold all the Christian doctrines, but they hold 
them as in solution. It has been said, by a distin- 
guished Unitarian, that they are there, as jewels are 
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in dark mines, all scattered and mixed with com- 
mon earth ; but I should rather say that they are 
there as chemical substances are held in water in 
a state of solution, to be precipitated in visible 
form when a tertium quid is introduced. The 
words of Christ hold Christian doctrine in solu- 
tion ; we may not see it, but it is there ; and when 
a mind like Paul's, which had been trained in all 
dialectic arts, came in contact with those invisible 
truths of doctrine, they were precipitated, as it 
were, and we can take them out and enclose them 
in language and digest them into a system. We 
look at a beautiful October landscape. The eye is 
sated with the gorgeous hues, the strong contrast 
between the evergreen of pine and fir, the fire of 
the maples, and the deep blue of the autumn sky. 
The whole scene is a chapter on beauty in the 
great volume of nature. Yet who can read it with 
a skilled eye ? Who can analyze it, and state its 
elements with exact discrimination ? To the com- 
mon eye it is immixed splendor. The common 
eye gazes upon it with the highest admiration, but 
wonders, it knows not why. But let a Ruskin view 
it, and his mind, trained to the dialectics of beau- 
ty, will do for it what St. Paul's did for thp Gos- 
pels, — will analyze it, will set its beaimes in the 
formulas of speech, will present it as a science, in- 
stead of a beautiful scene for the eye ; will resolve 
it into its elements and combine those elements in 
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the studied phrase of art. Socrates and Plato 
seem to have lived to teach St. Paul how to 
i*eason ; and hardly any of the special providences 
of God appear more striking than the training 
which went forth from Athens, by way of Alexan- 
dria, towards Jerusalem, fitting men, and St. Paul 
more especially, for that great duty of reducing 
the bursting fulness of the Gospels — its life, its 
doctrines, held invisibly in solution — to the strict 
dialect of reasoners, that we might have not only 
the beauty of Christ's words, simple, natural, bom 
of the moment, suggestive, unarranged, narrated 
according to the order of his life, but that we might 
have them all epitomized and arranged, and brought 
out in precise order and language, to be used to the 
end of the world. And yet all the doctrines which 
evangelical Christians receive and love are there ; 
the sovereignty of God, the accountability of man, 
the depravity of the heart, the Trinity, the doc- 
trines of retribution, regeneration, and atonemeilt, 
all are there. In a trial at law the witnesses at 
the stand really present the whole argument^ but 
the argument is in a state of solution, as it were, 
in the facts which they communicate. The plead- 
er must arrange the facts, and educe from them 
that clear, logical, and precise form of words which 
shall best carry conviction to the mind. And this 
is the relation of the Gospels to the Epistles. The 
Gospels give a life, the Epistles give a creed ; but 
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not a truth does Paul unfold in his luminous way, 
which is not contained in solution within Christ's 
own words. The truths of the creed are all found 
in the Gospels, but they are found there not ar- 
ranged and compacted into the fewest words. I 
know that a rich truth, such truths as Christ gives 
us in parable and sermon, are not so pleasant to 
the ear when reduced to the prosaic language of 
a formida ; the scientific expression of any truth is 
always ungraceful; but sometimes, when we would * 
recount the great truths wl^Ich God has revealed 
for our light and guidance, we need to tell them' 
in the briefest w^ay. 

Nothing could have been more harsh than my 
flings at creeds, and nothing more unjust. All 
that I have written above, I did not formerly see ;' 
nor did I know that all creeds are only the artistic" 
expression which conveys, in most condensed' 
phrase, the spiritual life of any epoch. The' 
church at all ages has iti^ own inner life, which \i 
the heart-blood, so to speak, that gives it whafc 
vitality it has. The expression of that liffe in 
intellectual JTorm is creed: doubtless hard arid dry,- 
— as air scientific language is hard arid dry,-^ 
but perhaps needful, perhaps indispensable. To 
use the language of a giftfed friend, creeds are the 
tide-mark's bf religious history ; they indicate just 
how high the waves of spiritual life have risen in 
the past,' th'ey indicate where the turning wa^ be- 
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fore tha ebb. They are therefore no more " man* 
made creeds " than any index is man-made which 
shows tlm tide-marks of life in history, whether 
spiritual or intellectual. The life of Christ in 
his clinrch to-day is the true spring of piety to- 
day, and the statement of that life is the creed 
of to-day, and is hnman or " mao-madc '* just as 
all statements wrought out of the means which 
words supply. Emotion is solemn, grand^ beau- 
tiful, but when it is necessary that emotion ex- 
press itself in words, it is hard and sometimes 
wearisome, but it is no denial of itself. And per- 
haps no one will claim poetic beauty for any creed, 
for it is science not poetry ; but as there are laws 
and principles and doctrines in poetry, so are 
there in religion. 

Respecting the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
I was at variance from almost if not quite all Uni- 
tarians with whom I ever conversed on the sub- 
ject. If the opinion of the denomination were 
taken on that sulyect, it would undeniably be, I 
api)rehertd, in favor of the doctrine of a limited 
retribution after death, punishment disciplinary 
rather than penal, with an ultimate itistoration to 
the divine favor. Prom this doctrine I always 
dbfientcd when a Unitarian; pleading that tho 
0oul takes upon itself a stamp here which it must 
wear forever ; that into its very tissue are inwoven 
aU our deeds and thoughts; that it is a fabric 
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which death does not make over iu diflFerent pat- 
tern, but spares to wear its old colors so long as it 
shall endure. If it assimilate to all good things 
and persons here, it will do so beyond ; if to all 
foul things and base persons here, it will do so 
beyond; and as the inmates of a dungeon only 
pollute and debase each other, while good compan- 
ionships elevate and refine, so will an eternity of 
noble or defiling Mendships bring the soul nearer 
to God or remove it farther from him. And this 
doctrine still seems as true as it did then : logical,' 
analogical, and impregnable. 



XIV. 

THE SABBATH. 

|ESPECTING the Sabbath, my views have 
essentially changed. Now it seems to me 
a blessed gift of God, that in the whirl of 
business and pleasure, when there i^ so 
little time or place for thought and for 
prayer, one day is spared when pleasure can be- 
laid aside and business forgotten, and the soul, 
neglected all the week, may have its claims allowed. 
And though it may be urged that the soul's claims 
should not be neglected all the week, it is answer 
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enough that they are. I bless God for the great 
division of labor scheme which runs through all 
civilization, which assigns labor and recreation to 
six days of the week, and meditation and worship 
to the seventh. The pleas in behalf of our over- 
worked poor are not legitimate ; that plea which 
would convert the Sunday into a day of laughter 
and travel and light song and feasting, conges from 
the abuse of the laws of labor, and ought not to 
be made. No well can be drawn from all day 
without filling up at night, else it would speedily 
become dry. And no Christian life can be all 
work without a season for prayer and meditation, 
when the little rills may fill up the impoverished 
fountain. But in the days of which I write, I 
could say with an unreproaching conscience, " lor 
borare est orare^'* work is worship. And well do I 
remember the remonstrance of an orthodox friend 
at seeing me writing on school-committee docu- 
ments on the Sabbath, and reading the same books 
as on week days, and at my answer that " I would 
never do^what is wrong on any day 6f the week, and 
that what is right at one time is right at another." 
Tlie monstrous fallacy in this needs no disproval 
now and here: abstractly stated, it may not be 
wrong to jest, but it were surely wrong to jest 
at a funeral. The Sabbath was made for man; 
it is one of the best gifts of God to our race. 
Without it we should hardly bo able to replace the 
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wear of labor and thought and care and pleasure 
even ; without it there would hardly be a time 
when families can be alone, and feel free from the 
intrusion of the world ; without it the soul's inter- 
ests would hardly get a random thought, mueh 
less serious and protracted and renewed attention. 
K it could be used by man with the highest profit, 
for riding and visiting and pleasure excursions, 
that austerity would be over-stern which would 
forbid a more grave employment of its hours ; but 
with little time enough at best for thought, and 
rest, and quiet meditation on the past and future, it 
shows that it was made for man to use as we are 
wont to do in our old-fashioned way, with doors 
closed against visitors, in worship at church, in 
the study of the Bible, in teaching the children 
lessons of duty, and leading them to Christ. I am 
as little in favor of an ascetic observance of the day 
as then, as little in favor of gloom upon the house- 
hold, or tedium in the heart ; but in a day of still, 
devout worship and quiet commimion in the fam- 
ily circle, there need be no gloom nor wearily 
dragging hours. 
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XV. 

TBE dawning^ god in CHRIST. 

^TING before me as I write now, is an old, 
stained, worn manuscript. How well I 
remember when my hand traced those lines. 
It is a sermon on the " Manifestation of 
Gk)d in Christ.'* At the end there are 
written, with the date September 18th and 19th, 
1857, the words "but with much forethought." 
It has been printed since, and forms the first of 
a little volume ^ of eight sermons, verifying the old 
Scripture saying, "Jesus Christ the chief comer- 
stone," for this doctrine indeed was the foundation 
of all. As it has been extensively read, I need 
not refer to it here at length, excepting in allu- 
sion to its course of thought. Slowly and by 
almost imperceptible processes, the conception of 
an unseen God, infinite in all his attributes, and 
therefore beyond the touch or comprehension of 
finite creatures, coming within the circle of our 
sympathies in mortal form, and thus revealing his 
moral nature to us, had taken possession of my 
mind. The feeble hold which deism, even in its 
purest forms, has upon man, the uncertain run- 

1 TrlnitarUui Sermona to a Unitarian Congnga^B. 
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ning out of the soul in prayer or aspiration to 
a vague, abstract spirit, unembodied intelligence, 
the great unseen energy of the universe, seemed 
fruitless and almost palsying. I know how the 
Hebrews must have craved an incarnation. I felt 
how keenly the imiversal heart of man, in all ages, 
has craved an incarnate Deity ; for mine did tiie 
sante. The dawn of the thought that in Christ that 
want, one natural and irrepressible, is met, was an 
epoch in my life. The dawn led to day at last, and 
that sermon, written then, still remains, with slight 
modifications, true to the matured convictions of 
^1 these later years. In it I traced the human 
need of a God incarnate and the meeting of this 
want in Jesus Christ ; in it I came to the solution 
of all those troubled inquiries about the Logos, 
the Word, at the opening of John's Grospel, and 
saw that Christ represents the faculty of expres- 
sion in the Godhead, that he is the voice of God. 
Did I not suppose that the reader of these pages 
is familiar with that little volume, I would pre- 
sent a brief abstract of the sermon. How well do 
I remember taking it to church, and saying as I 
left my home, " I suppose that this sermon will 
cost me my pulpit.'* But it did not ; it was lis- 
tened to with more than common interest, and in 
the course of a pastoral call during the week, one 
of the most decided Unitarians in the parish ex- 
pressed himself as much interested in the views of 
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the discoturse, and requested its speedy repetition. 
So surely does old truth in a new statement obtain 
credence and win support, from the mind at least. 



XVI. ; 

DETAILS OF PERSONAL LIFE. 

yHE main thought of that sermon lay in my 
mind for months, unfruitful of direct re- 
sults. It had been a truth reached through 
intellection, not through the sense of in- 
most need. Or, more definitely, it had 
not been won as reli^ous truth ought to be, under 
a conviction of innate sin, defiling the soul, and 
caosing the prayer to utter itself, " Who shall de- 
Kver me from the body of this death ? " or, in the 
Words of the jailer, " What shall I do to be saved?" 
or in the ejaculation of the publican, " God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner." Meanwhile, my labors as a 
pastor seemed to be in vain. I was a careful and 
laborious writer, not a sermon was carried into the 
pulpit which was not patiently matured ; yet the 
fruits which the minister looks to see did not ap- 
pear. There seemed to be no response to the 
words which weekly fell from the pulpit; and 
though there was no lack of courtesy and kindness 
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and welcome, yet in the deeper "w^ork of reaching 
the soul of the congregation little seemed to be 
accomplished. I loved labor for its own sake, but it 
is always discouraging to labor without any result. 
Month after month I worked on, my home a pleas- 
ant one, my associations agreeable, my parish a 
desirable one, with everything to make life happy 
excepting that one want of satisfaction with re- 
sults. Striving to use my life to better advantage 
than it seemed I could in the Unitarian ministry, 
I reached out into the educational field, and took 
an active interest in the school aflFairs of the city, 
and became the editor of a Journal of Education. 
And this work seemed to be of service to the 
world ; yet it did not solve the one great question 
of my life, — Is not the ministry of the gospel a 
post of preeminent power and usefulness ? And 
even before the subject wrought out in the sermon 
alluded to above, the Deity of Christ, began to 
display itself in its relations, this line of inquiry 
was running through my thoughts, — Why is my 
church, as an organization, forceless, while other 
churches around me are forceful and vital? If 
we have the truth, why have we not the power 
which ought to be the concomitant of truth ? If 
j we are right in our faith, why are we not a living, 
working, praying church ; and if we are wrong, 
ought we not to be a lifeless, despairing church ? 
Such questions as these were imanswerable. The 
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▼ery fact that there was such admirable material 
in the congregation only made it harder to meet, 
— men and women of energy, hope, piirity, in- 
t^rity, spirit, men and women whose very coop- 
eration in every other department of activity 
would assure success. It did not need years of 
thinking to conclude that where there is truth, 
there must be power, and where there is lack of 
power, there must be lack of truth. 

Thus I worked on, groping my way in the dark, 
dissatisfied with my own faith, equally sure that 
the evangelical church, narrow, bigoted, and igno- 
rant, had nothing better to give me, yet wondering 
at its efficiency, its vigor and its life. I had no 
confidant, no friend who knew how anxiously I" 
was looking for a more satisfying truth than I had. 
I had recourse to no adviser, but worked on, and, 
like Paul on the night of the shipwreck, " wished 
for the day." 
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XVII. 

THE ATONEMENT. 

)UEING those unquiet months, in a conver- 
sation with a Unitarian friend, the talk ran, 
not confidentiallj, but in the channel of 
free intercourse, to the subject of forgive- 
ness of sin. My friend put this question, 
or rather this series of questions, to me : — 

"Every transgression oi physical law meets pen- 
alty, does it not ? " 
"Yes*'' - ' 

" There is no pardon then for such transgres- 
sion ? '' 
" No." 

"Is there a radical difierence between trans- 
gressing physical and transgressing moral laws ? '^ 
" No, I suppose not." 

" Well, then, if God pardons the transgression of 
moral laws, what becomes of the penalty ? '> 

This was all. I could not answer it. It would 
not do to say that the penalty is cancelled by 
God's pardon, for such a system would introduce 
anarchy into the universe at once ; it would either 
imply that God does not rule by law, but only by 
advice, or it would introduce the absurdity of nam- 
ing that law which has no penalty, whereas it is 
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the very essence of law that penalty is the award 
of its transgression. It was plain that any tern* 
poral ruler who should dispense with penalty on 
the mere ground that offenders confess their 
wrong-doing and beg for pardon, would unseat his 
rule at once. Such questions as the above, lodged 
in the mind, must lead in time to the acceptance 
of mercy through Christ, who bore the penalty of 
sin "in his own body on the^tree." And though 
I did not come to the great idea of substitution at 
once, yet here was a help at any rate, it opened 
my eyes to the fact that the evangelical sqheme is 
worthy of study ; that it meets sturdy diflSculties, 
and looks them in the face! * 
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XVIII. 
THE GREAT REVIVAL OF. 1858-9. 

PHILE I was brooding over all these things, 
the great awakening of religious life 
which characterized 1858 and 1859 began, 
and extended through all the Northern 
States, a part of the Southern, Scotland, 
and Ireland. That revival will not be forgotten. 
Commencing as it did in the pews and reaching 
up to the pulpit, and characterized by a quiet in- 
tensity rather than by boisterous manifestations, 
it was felt in almost every village, and absorbed 
the thought of the largest cities. It reached the 
place where I lived ; union meetings were organ- 
ized, the churches were filled, sectarian jealousies 
hushed, and old bitternesses set aside. As a mere 
observer and at the invitation of a neighbor, I be- 
gan to go to the union prayer-meeting, and, taking 
the back seat, listened day after day to the hynms 
and the prayers and the words of exhortation. 
I did not offei: to take a part, nor expect to be 
invited to do so. I knew that my faith was 
more widely diflferent from that of those who met 
there, than is the system of a homoeopathic physi- 
cian &om that of a regular practitioner ; that it 
diflFered in almost every point ; that as regarding 
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man's nature, Christ's nature, the Holy Spirit, 
and Grod's character, there was almost no common 
ground ; if I was right they must be wrong, and 
if I was wrong they must be right. No one spoke 
to me except in simple salutation or on indifferent 
themes, but I learned to love the place, and to en- 
joy the atmosphere of prayer. A few of my con- 
gregation were there, yet only a few ; the evangeli- 
cal churches alone weris fully represented. Their 
pastors were nearly all present day after day, good 
men, well spoken of in the city, affable, earnest. 
Some in my congregation resented my not being 
asked to participate in those tmion meetings, 
and were almost impatient with me that I should 
be present and patiently bear the neglect day after 
day. But we did not view the matter alike. I 
felt no neglect, I should have been pained at the 
want of consistency had they asked me, who dif- 
fered toto cash from them in religious ideas, to 
instruct them in the things of faith. For those 
were union meetings, not meetings for dissent, nor 
discussion, nor protest. 

One Sabbath, during the continuance of those 
services, I preached on revivals, taking strong 
ground in favor of religious awakenings when not 
frenzied, and when deep and natural and perma- 
nent; not "got up" by a clique, nor fomented 
by intrigue, but when the genuine birth of an 
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inward need. Some passages from that sermon 
may fitly be quoted here. 

"I trust that I shall not be expected to say 
much in defence of revivals. I deprecate as much 
as any one can those heartless agitations which 
are got up by scheming men, which shake and toss 
a whole community, and then go by, leaving it 
more indifiFerent than ever. The magnetism of 
our bodies has no right to 'be empldyed in rousing 
men's consciences and stimulating their religion. 
The loud voice, the vehement and impassioned 
oratory, do not make menjs hearts any softer, nor 
cause any tears of real repentance to start. Most 
unwillingly would I see sweeping over our beloved 
New England such revivals as were witnessed 
fifteen, sixteen and seventeen years ago. When 
the Spirit of God descends upon the earth, it does 
not need the terrible denunciation, the fearful im- 
agery of revival-preachers to make its power more 
eflfective.^ 

" But have you a doubt in your heart, my friends, 
that we need more of the spirit of religion among 
us ? Do you not see the need of it ? Nay, do 
you not feel the need of it ? Can you say ' God 
forbid!' to him who prays for a real awakening? 
Can you keep back the wish that God may "give~ 
us a little , reviving in our bondage ' ? Is the 

1 In writing this, my mind was upon Elder Knapp, whose manner of 
preaching is doubtless rememberedby some of my readers. 
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world of believers among us so zealous, is the 
conscieuce of the community so quick and honest, 
#re tlie aims of men so high, that we are well 
enough as we are ? 

" Why is it that the sound is gathering all 
around us as of a rising wind ? Look into all the 
newspapers ; see the records there. In great cities, 
in litde villages, there are signs alike of coming 
showers of grace. Here in our city, they are 
the most conspicuous of all the things which 
meet our eyes. What means all this ? Is this 
the work of scheming men ? I tell you, nay. A 
few months ago, the call of no minister and of no 
body of ministers would have summoned our men 
and women away from the store, the shop, the 
kitchen, to go to a meeting where there would be 
no brilliant oratory, no perfected music, nothing 
but honest prayer and homely verses of praise. 
Year after year, ministers have been carrying into 
the pulpit sermons over which they have grown 
pale with labor and thought, which have contained 
their ripest meditations, their deepest studies, their 
most profound inquiries. But what has it done ? 
We are compelled to say, Naught. The fact that 
our churches are deserted on rainy and windy 
days answers, naught. The fact that our church 
organizations are so small and feeble answers, 
naught. The fact that the singing only resounds 
from the choir, instead of being caught up by the 
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stirred congregation, answers, naught. But now, 
fine music, fine preaching, fine churches, seem to 
be forgotten. We appear to be getting from the 
forms of things to their realities." 

^^ I grant that some of the expressions used at the 
union meetings may seem to us antiquated, and not 
savoring of the spirit of the age, but for one, and 
of course I speak but for one, I must declare that in 
those which I have attended, my charity for the 
whole Christian brotherhood has been deepened, 
my trust in God strengthened, and my conviction 
made more profound, that this force is the best 
regenerator of public morals and of private shame, 
I am almost ashamed of the spirit in which the 
Unitarian newspapers, and generally the Unitarian 
preachers, have treated this movement ; proclaim* 
ing in one breath their love for the Church Uni- 
versal, and then blowing so coldly on a movement, 
which, if it does not entirely imite that Church 
Universal, if it does not entirely sink denominar 
tional distinctions, yet does so more than any 
other religious movement recorded by history." 

To quote at greater length might be tedious, and 
certainly is unnecessary. The prayer which preced- 
ed the sermon was expressed in similar vein, in rec- 
ognition of the privilege of being present at those 
gatherings of other Christians, even although our 
wide divergence from them in doctrine impose 
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sileiice upon our Ijps* The next day, one of vaj 
parish, meeting mc, seemed much incensed at the 
prayer and the sermon, and what he considered 
my want of spirit, and said that that was the first 
time he ever heard a man thank God in public for 
the blessing of being kicked, I believe that this 
was almost the only rude word spoken to me in 
connection with the revival, but there was a mani- 
fest divergence of opinion about it, between the 
leaders of my parish and myself. 

About this time a neighbor put into my hand 
Young's Christ of History, a noble plea for the 
Deity of Christ. I read it with the deepest interest, 
and its contents passed into my mind. Its leading 
thouglit I liad reached in my own way before, but 
Uerc it was worked out so elaborately, and with so 
many related truths brought into visible connec- 
tion, that its repeated perusal gave me great de^ 
light ; and when I was last in London, I sought 
out the author, to thank him personally for tlie 
great service which his book had been to mo, I 
need not refer more particularly to this admirable 
work ; it ranges iUelf as one of a series, con- 
sisting of Clianning's Lectures on the Evidences 
of Christianity, Ullmann's Sinlessness of Jesus^ 
Chaptot- X. of Bushncirs Nature and the Supernat- 
ural (now published separately). Young's Christ 
■ ef History, and Bayno on the Evidences of Chrb- 
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tianity, in which tfie line of thought is seemingfy 
exhausted. 

I continued my attendance at the union -pnjef' 
meetings, fulfilling my perfunctory professional 
labors in my parish, but more than ever discon- 
tented with myself and the drift of my life. - The 
great fact of sin, my sin, began to dawn upon me 
in startling proportions, and to rise up in condemn 
nation against me. The love of Christ, a Saviour, 
grew vaguely manifest, vast, yet undefinable. Th# 
claims of Jesus for a personal consecration of the 
individual life began to assert themselves with 
unmistakable distinctness. Christianity seemed 
less an atmospheric and all-pervading force, and 
more a specific application of power to eacli soul; 
From those prayer-meetings I used to go forth 
saddened by a growing sense of ill-desert ; longing 
for some all-sufficient Saviour on whom I could 
lay this burden, and rejoice in seeing away open*- 
ed for my pardon, and yet God remain a just 
ruler, and no trifler with the eternal sanctities of 
law. And at last that Saviour appeared ; not at 
once bringing light to the mind, but peace to the 
soul. At those imion meetings, where I sat a 
silent witness, I date my personal consecration to 
a Christ who '' came to seek and to save those who 
were lost," 

The wide divergence between the leaders of my 
parish and myself regarding the revival, and my 
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growing dissatisfaction with Unitarian doctrines, 
had for some time made mj position a painful one, 
and my work one which could not command mj 
whole 'heart, and I b^an to look out upon the 
world for a more congenial field of labor ; think- 
ing that with the individualism which the Unitari- 
an faith enjoins, there must be some church where 
I could freely cooperate with evangelical Chris- 
tians in this great revival work. I had no expecta- 
tion of leaving thq Unitarian denomination, nor 
was I acquainted at all with the systematic doo- 
trines of the evangelical church ; and I contin- 
ued to misjudge its theology even while admiring 
its catholicity of spirit and breadth of aim. For 
its work seemed to tower above making men sec- 
tarian or even "liberal," it struck higher, and 
aspired to the lofty work of making them Chris- 
tian. 
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XIX. 
RESIGNATION --THE WESTERN EPISODE. 

VJJST at that time when I was looking wist- 
ftilly over the Unitarian field with the fixed 
resolve that I would not settle over any 
church of that denomination which had not 
spiritual life enough to support a weekly 
meeting for conference and prayer, and when it 
seemed altogether doubtful where I should find 
such a church, there came, entirely unexpected 
and providentially, an invitation to spend a few 
months with a Unitarian church in the West, new- 
ly organized, with a view to a future settlement if 
both parties should prove congenial. The invita- 
tion was coupled with th6 statement that the great 
revival had reached the city where tliat church was 
situated, and that if I could come, it wasi desirable 
that I should do so speedily, so as to be able 
to cooperate with the other pastors in the good 
work. It seemed like the very call of God! I 
instantly sent in my resignation, and prepared to 
remove to this new field of labor. 

And here opens a new epoch in my life. The 
six months which I agreed to spend at the West 
expanded into nine. There, in a quiet, retired 
Western city, surrounded by the kindest and most 
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indulgent friends, firee to follow the leadings of 
my own thought, I read and meditated and 
prayed, and was led on step by step to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Going there with no expectation 
of living and dying in any other commimion than 
that to which I belonged, I advanced to a point 
where it did not seem honorable to make others 
responsible for my teachings, if bearing the name 
Unitarian, and where the only honest place in 
which to stand was the evangelical church. Dur- 
ing all my ministry in that Western city, I was un- 
der no biasing influences from either side. Ortho- 
dox or Unitarian, but was left entirely to my Bi- 
ble and the teachings of the Holy Spirit. With 
the ministers of the otlier churches I had but a 
formal acquaintance ; to the officers of the Evan- 
gelical college in the place I remained an almost 
entire stranger. Against the Trinitarian theology 
as a system of divinity I still held bitter preju- 
dices, and of it I still had little knowledge. I 
mention, this simply because the fact is valuable, 
that a man, alone, without any books but the Bi- 
ble, but who had trusted that a deeper work had 
gone on within him within a few months than he 
could explain or account for, was led step by step 
to grasp all the doctrines of grace, to apprehend 
them in their relations, so that the sermons ma- 
tured there, and printed afterwards,^ still remain, 

> IdBitarUa Scrmoni to • UnUarUa CoBgrtgatlOB. 

T 
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with some slight verbal infelicities, and some short- 
comings rather than gross misstatements, a body of 
evangelical doctrine satisfactory to the great body 
of New England Congregationalists at least, and 
I have never had reason to doubt to the great 
body of the American evangelical churches. 

My hopes of finding a congenial people 'in this 
Western home were not disappointed. Few in 
numbers, a mere handful, yet there were in that 
sparse congregation some of the choicest souls it 
ever became my lot to know. While some of the 
later sermons preached there, of which more anon, 
were heard in a spmt which it is sad to think of 
as existing in an ecclesiastical organization, yet I 
would gladly bear tribute, even while not mention- 
ing the name of the city nor of a single friend, to 
the rare excellence, and the unfailing courtesy,^ 
and the long-continued brotherly kindness which 
were revealed in some souls there. 
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XX. 



THE SCHEME OF GRACE APPEARS, 

)EGINNING with a deep interest in mjr 
work and a renewed consecration of my- 
self to Christ, and full of a joy in my 
heart which was new to me, I had attained 
intellectnally to no element of a system- 
atic theology except the doctrine of the Deity of 
ChriBt; that he was no messenger, sent to bear 
tidings of God to men, but himself the very em- 
bodiment of God ; the great purport of his life 
being to bring God, otherwise an abstraction, pur© 
iptrit, within the scope of our finite understauding 
and moral sympathy ; in one word, to he *' God 
manifest in the flesh." I find, on lookmg back to 
tlie sermons written then on subjects practical 
imtlier than theological, that I had not ceased to 
misunderstand and unconsciously to pervert the 
evangelical faith; but this one pohit was settled 
and sure. Still, that sermon on God in Christ, 
written and preached hi New England, and re- 
peated at the West, awakened some degree of at- 
tention ; a report spread that the Unitarian minister 
wa*} preaching orthodoxy. The sermuu was re- 
poati^d by request ; and while evangelical clnirch^ 
laembers who heard it claimed it a^ bound in doo 
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trine, their claim was met by this answer : " You 
have always been asserting that we are half infi* 
del, but now you have an opportunity to see what 
the best type of Unitarianism is." Nor was this 
said with any covert meaning, for I did not know, 
nor did my hearers, that this truth, stated in &esh 
and unhackneyed language, as one unused to the 
scholastic terminology must state it, is the very 
doctrine, old as Christianity, yes, eternal as the 
everlasting hills, of the Deity of Christ. And it 
may be said that for months there was this local 
controversy about the theology preached in the 
Unitarian pulpit ; a local controversy, not touching 
the popular heart, nor awaking any deep feeling 
excepting in that circle of people who are spe- 
cially interested in such themes, but yet to those 
few, vital, and of real importance. Of course 
there was a certain awakened state of civic inter- 
est, such as must arise in a little city, where it 
was said that thorough orthodoxy was preached in 
the Unitarian church, and the congregations were 
uncommonly large, those floating characters drift- 
ing in who are attracted to every novelty, besides 
a few staid and established pillars of the evangeli- 
cal church who came to settle the mooted point of 
the preacher's orthodoxy for themselves. Mean- 
while, unaffected by this outside movement, and 
stimulated by the real interest felt in the preach- 
ing of Christ, I went on with my course, holding 
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weekly meetings for Bible study and prayer, not 
largely attended, but edifying, and patiently turn- 
ed over the pages of the Scripture, and began to 
discern the outlines of the great system of Re- 
demption through Glu*ist; yet but vaguely and 
at a distance, and with slight adaptation to the 
needs of the heart. 



XXI. 
DEITY OF CHRIST. 

Settling the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ, and gaining not only a willing hear- 
ing, but also a cordial assent to my state- 
ment * of it, I began to study those antago- 
nistic and mutually destructive passages, 
which appear to array the self-derived, eternal God- 
hood of Christ over against his dependent and 
derived nature. Consulting Dr. Bushnell by let- 
ter on this point, his answer contained a clause 
which afterwards expanded into luminous clear- 
ness in my mind, and after the thought was fully 
matured and ready for expression, I wrote it out 
and gave it to my congregation. It would not be 
profitable to paraphrase what was written then with 

TiinlUrlui SarmoBf to a Unitarian CongregatioiL Sermon L 
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my utmost care, and the expression of which I can- 
not improve to-day, nor to try to condense what 
needs a sermon certainly to give it adequate ex- 
pression, I rather refer the reader to the little 
volume containing those eight sermons which re- 
cord the progress of a soul struggling out into the 
deeps and trusting to Christ's hand alone to lead 
him. The sermon to which I refer ^ was sent to 
the Monthly Religious Magazipe, published in Bos- 
ton, a Unitarian journal, always courteous, broad 
and truly liberal, leaning then as now to Sweden- 
borg's Christology, but so catholic and many-sided 
as to extort willing praise from all who have the 
good fortune to read it. The editor, Rev. E. H. 
Sears, in commenting upon my sermon, writes as 
follows : " Our brother, we observe, is chronicled 
by some of the religious journals as having * re- 
nounced Unitarianism ' and been * converted to 
Orthodoxy.* For the sake of Unitarianism, we 
hope not. Conversion means turning. If to an- 
nounce a truth so grand and central as the one set 
forth in the sermon, it be necessary to turn from 
Unitarianism, we are sorry for it. But is the time 
never to come when the faithful preacher may 
stand up in his pulpit unmindful of mere names and 
untrammelled by party ties, turning to the Master 
alone till he stands fronting his glorious Divinity, 
without having it necessary to decide whether he 

1 Triaitariaa Sermons to a Unitarian Congregation. Sermon XL 
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btB passed OTer some ocmtemptible party line? 
Doubtless there will be some difference of opinion 
MS to the soundness of our brother's ex^esis. On 
that point let the sermon speak for itself. That he . 
has reached a truth here, and partially unfolded 
it, in the complete acknowledgment of which the 
church tluives and prospers, and in the denial of 
which she languishes and dies, is plain to us from \ 
the whole course of the Cliristian liistory. One \ 
point he has not touched upon, which, in our 
opinion, is vitally important. What is his view 
of Christ as he is now, as the eye of faith appre- 
hends him in the glorified state ? Is Christ divid- 
ed still ? Has he still the limited and outward na- 
ture, to bow before which is superstition and idol- 
atry, or has that cleared away as the mere time- 
robe of earth, giving Christ to the miud and heart 
as the manifested God, the unclouded object of 
adoration and love ? And does our brother now 
flee the glorified Saviour as the fulness of the God- 
head bodily, and present with his church, and giv- 
ing it the effluence of the Holy Spirit, and ever 
walking in the midst of the seven golden caudle- 
sticks ? If so, we think he is * converted ' to 
higher verities than the sects have in their keep- 
ing, and that as soon as Unitarianism makes room 
for them, the days of her mourning will be ended, 
and the hour of her triumph drawcth nigli." 
Contrast this devout and kindly passage, Swo- 
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.^40%u^tdu j^ ib ii$ ta its theology rather than prim- 

;iw<i 'Juit^utaa^ with the following fling, copied 

!V4U w Unitarian weekly, at the sermon and the 

vA*&?k i :he uorice quoted above from the Montb- 

V ;&'];i^to(u> Magazine: ^^ Unitarians as a body 

•w^»M.tvi • not agree with it [the notice], that Mr. 

<- hat> reached a truth here, in the complete 

wiOiOwloUginent of which the church thrires and 

-«&v^i.<i's« and in the denial of which she languish^ 

.'«^ .uivl viiot^^ This is what might be said of the 

xMik.uig parado:i:es of the Catholic church. Their 

s**virHvagauce and marvellousness are more popular 

vtuu the simplicity and reasonableness of our com- 

^us^iu-i^use views. Popularity, therefore, is no test 

v»i Uuth ; nor is it of itself a desirable thing to 

tiw lovers of truth. Imaginative excitement is 

tiv^ vet at such a premium with us that we care 

;uuch to speak of Jesus as the manifested €rod 

[^thie^ ist quoted from Mr. Sears], the imclouded ob- 

W4 s>( adoration, the fulness of the Godhead bod- 

t^j, l^iVftiOut with his church and giving it the efflu- 

^M4vV of the Holy Spirit, and ever walking in the 

uiidi^t of the seven golden candlesticks, etc. But, 

^ wa8 intimated before, we have little objection to 

v>ur bivthren being orthodox in the peculiar Pick- 

^Vi4c.iau sense in which alone it seems orthodoxy 

^2Miu bo predicated of our brother and his Magazine 

^Uv^ It is a kind of orthodoxy that has the at- 

m^i^ou of promising a formula that will dissolve 
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and swallow up all eectariaDism, and thus com- 
mends itself to some amiable and catholic-minded 
theological equestrians, who make lighter than we 
do of the feat of riding two horses at the same 
time, supposing they can be kept so near together 
as to pass for one. Their pacificating design is to 
be commended, and for their encouragement in 
the invention of theological cements** — etc. 

But this is enough* Reviewing language as 
acrid and tmjust as this, virtually implying the 
charge of dishonesty, I do not wonder at the sub- 
acid tone which marks the Introduction to my 
little volume of sermons. I have never ceased to 
regret the touch of bitterness which may be de- 
tected in that Introduction, written as it was with 
good-will to the Unitarian denomination, but tino- 
tared with a dash of feeling called out by such 
passages as that just quoted. While that Intro* 
duction contains thoughts which I would com- 
mend with all earnestness to the Unitarian body, 
while it deals pointedly and candidly with its 
shortK^omings, yet I would that it were softened 
to the tone of mildness which marks the passage 
quoted above &om the Montldy Religious Maga- 
zine. 

And yet I am free to confess that at the time 
when that second sermon was written, the ques- 
tion of ray kindly critic was a just and legitimate 
; " What is his view of Christ as he is now^ as 
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tibe eye of faith apprehends him in the glorified 
state ? " I had not confessed the eternal Godhead 
of the Saviour ; I had not discovered the one 
weak point of Sabellianism. The exegesis of that 
sermon seems to me to-day as sound as it did then, 
and its range did not make it necessary to discuss 
Mr. Sears's question. I had spoken of Jesus on 
earth ; of the necessity laid upon him to use such 
words as " I was sent," in reference to his outward 
form, lest the Jews should make a superstition of 
his person ; and when that danger was not immi- 
nent he could use such words as " I came," in ref- 
erence to the indwelling Deity which could say of 
itself, " Before Abraham was, I am." I had dis- 
cussed the possibility of reconciliation in the Scrip- 
ture passages which hold him up on the one 
side as dependent, sent, derived, and on the other 
side as independent, eternal, and freely coming, 
and had showed that when Jesus spoke in one set 
of expressions he spoke as the outer form or cas- 
ket of Grod's presence; in the other, he spoke as 
that presence uttering itself. I tried to show that 
there is no diflSculty in discerning in which of 
these two characters he speaks ; that it is just as 
manifest as it is clear when one says, I was hurt 
to-day by a stone ; or, I was hurt to-day by a 
remark, whether he speaks of the outward form or 
the inward spirit. But that second sermon, now 
^ %d in a more permanent record than the 
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ephemeral pages of a magazine, contains this all ex- 
panded, and I need not reriew the train of thought 
But the sermon did not claim to do more than to 
reconcile these conflicting statements ; it did not 
touch upon the present person of Christ. Nor 
could I have spoken then of him as he is now ; 
for I had not apprehended the thou^t that Christ 
represents the faculty of expression in tlie divine 
nature ; that that faculty must be eternal ; that 
the " Word of the Lord " m the Old Testament is 
no less Christ than the " Word" of John's Gos- 
pel ; that God, whenever and wherever revealing 
himself to us, does so as Christ. K that ezpres- 
sional power is ephemeral and phenomenal, then 
Christ was ephemeral and phenomenal ; but if 
it be as eternal as any attribute of God, then 
Christ is eternal. And as in the old historic days 
" God manifest in the flesh " became cognizable by 
men in personal form, in order tliat the true Christ 
enshrined within might be revealed to their spirits, 
80 that presence will appear to us when no longer 
" this muddy vesture of decay doth closely hedge 
us in," and in the spirit we shall look upon the 
ascended, ever-living Christ, and hear him, the 
eternal Word. 

But this bright truth I had not grasped then. 
When Christ's mission on earth ended, I imagined 
that he was again and forever absorbed in Deity, 
his phenomenal and separate life being ended. 
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Not that he was not, even during his mission on 
the earth, in organic unity with God, only visibly 
bringing Grod within our range. This was Sabel- 
lianism, and this could not exist in an inquiring 
mind without leading to further issues: to the 
great central truth of Christianity, that the per- 
son of Christ still is; that Grod is forever express- 
ing himself as the Word, existing as the potential 
Word in heaven, and manifest to the Christian 
consciousness as the actual Word on earth ; Christ 
himself being in his church ; Christ himself being 
the very life-spring to the Christian. The phrase 
the " person of Christ " seems eminently expressive 
of his continued existence ; it evidences the fact 
that that person is the very pivot on wliich our 
faith hinges. And although for a long time after 
leaving the Unitarian body the phrase " There are 
three persons in the Godhead " seemed objectiona- 
ble and the source of grave obscurities and seri- 
ous misapprehensions, yet the value of the ex- 
pression, the Person of Christ, is such, as a sum- 
ming up of the doctrine of the Trinity which ac- 
knowledges that person, as seems, in spite of some 
objections, the best attainable form. 
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THE CROSS DISPLAYS ITS MEANINO, 

N^^ UT I do not need to follow on, detailing at 
length the successive steps by wliich God 
led me to an acceptance of all the doc- 
trines of grace. Gradually, very gradu- 
ally, the lesson of the cross, love in suffer- 
ing, was revealed to me* Sacredly precious am 
the memories of the hours when that thought be- 
gan to be clear and strong ; when the great fact 
tliat Christ's sacrifice, demanded by no law and 
the free gift of love, was tlie only available means 
of winmug the alienated heart that God could 
present to the race. The love of Christ had 
months before seemed the greatest gift of heaven ; 
but when in the atonement its inner working 
b^an to appear to me, its value was heightened 
beyond expression. Love manifested through suf- 
fering, — that was the language of the cross, and 
it iisod to melt my heart. Were I writing for tho 
eye of a friend, I sliould love to speak with tho 
fulness of intimacy of those delightful seasons. 
Never shall I forget the morning when the four 
closing pages of the "Trinitarian Sermons to a 
Unitarian Congregation*' were written, nor tho 
flood of great joy Uiat overflowed my heart so that 
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my mouth was filled with song. Never had Christ 
seemed so near and precious, so loving and be- 
loved. Christianity, a vague, impersonal power, 
had indeed given place to a living Christ, the very 
centre of my faith, the person in whom all love 
seemed summed up and given to humto love. 



XXIII. 
RECEPTION OF CHRIST A SAVIOtTR. 

would throw the charm of personal interest 
over these pages were conversations to be 
repeated with those whom I was anxious to 
lead in the paths which week by week were 
opening so attractively before me. Without 
any ecclesiastical fellowship whatever, only meet- 
ing the other ministers of the place in the ex- 
change of the mere courtesies of the street and 
the formal call, I lived in a little world of joys of 
my own, scarcely tcpiching the great church uni- 
versal at a single point. I was therefore thrown 
tlje more into close intimacy with beloved ones of 
my own congregation, and with some there was 
entire oneness of feeling; and with none was 
there as yet any variance. It was only when the 
cross of Christ began to be prominent that diver- 
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gence appeared* But the cross was an " offence," 
immediate and deep* The doctrine of the Deity 
of Christ, stated in fresh and un scholastic lau- 
giia^Ci fuund favor ; but not so did the state- 
ment of the atonement through the sufferings of 
Christ. I rcniemher one conversation in point, to 
which I Will briefly refer, without, however, men- 
tioning a name or a place, nor a circumstance 
wliich will localize the incident at any door. I 
had lieen preaching a sermon on the cross, in 
which I dwelt on God's hatred of sin revealed 
there; a sermon never prhitedj but into which I 
had poured much glowing feeling. That same even- 
ing I called on a parishioner, a man who had be- 
fore l>een not only courteous but kind in the high- 
egi degree* The first glance showed me that he 
was in a perturbed state of mind. After a few 
moments' conversation on geneml topics, he turned 
suddenly towards me, and ejaculated, *' I did not 
like your sermon this afternoon." 

**I am sorry to hear that, sir: you have always 
expressed yourself so kindly that 1 am the more 
grieved that you were not pleased to-day," 

**No, sir; I did not like your sermon, I douH 
want you while you arc in that pulpit to preach 
about the cross. Preach about the resurrection ; 
that is the groat theme ; not the cross." 

I meditated an instant what to answer; and 
tlmi said, ** I do not see, sir, how I can take your 
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advice. I think the cross more important than tiie 
resorrection : the cross is power, the resorrecticHi 
tidings ; and power is more important than tid- 
ings, however grateful. But," I continued, "in 
order to save discussion, let us put this thing in 
the same light in which the epistles set it. Let us 
take a New Testament, turn to the apostles at ran- 
dom, and then read on and count the number 
of passages which allude to the resurrection of 
Christ, and also the number which allude to the 
blood of Christ, in other words to the cross." 

Tliis was assented to : a Testament was brought 
and opened, and for a few minutes we did as I 
suggested. I need not tell the reader that the ar- 
gument was then all on my side ; the number of 
passages which we counted, alluding to the resur- 
rection, was, if I recollect aright, about thirteen, the 
number relating to the cross over sixty. We closed 
the book, and I said, " St. Paul seems to be of my 
opinion that the cross is the central theme of 
preaching. And I do not think it would be right 
to set my judgment up against his in the matter." 

The argument was not continued, and I had 
no further outspoken opposition in my preaching 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
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^ITn my Bible as my only g^tiiflc, I worked 
out a number of the problems of faith : ' 
the agency of the Holy Spirit in regenerar 
tloiij faith as the source of a Christian life, 
and tlie Trinity. The great seherae of grace 
which liad been thrown into a logical btatemcnt by 
Paul, was crystallizing in my mind, aud affording 
me great comfort, 8uch as it would be hard to expe- 
rience twice in a lifetime. Tbe Trinity, which had 
been a mere unpractical mystery iKjforo, a more pu^ 
zle, began to emerge first into dim, half-shaded truth,! 
aud then into a grand, living /^rd, — a fact that in* 
volvcs tlie whole of religious life, comfort, and obli- 
gation. For it was impossible to confess the need of 
regeneration, of divine help beyond any possible at- 
tainment of man in a process of self-development, 
without confessing the personal work of God upon 
tlic heart. The personaf work of God !ipon the 
heai*t^ I say ; and if a personal work, then to lie 
looked at in relation to tlie personality of the di- 
vine Actor in this new creation. The Holy Spirit 
l>egan to appear to mo as God, as ** working withii 
us to will and to do after \m good pleasure/* — i 
longer a more impersonal power, diffused, tmd<i 
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fined, and working rather generically on the uni- 
verse as a whole than x)n sinning human hearts. 
And when I had seen thus far that Christ is God as 
the Word or divine expression, and that the Holy 
Spirit is God as the agent in the moral creation as 
the Fatlier is God in the material creation, I h«d 
attained to the inner significance of the Trkiitf as 
the epitome of our religion, telling in one little, 
weighty, crowded word the whole story of human 
sin and divine deliverance. "The fact that men 
of science never have to speak of the 'Trinity 
has nettling to do with this ; science has noth- 
ing to do with the Trinity; science has to do 
•with God only in the material creation : religion 
has to do with God in his relation to men when 
they say, "We all have sinned and gone astray 
like lost sheep." As sinners we need a Saviour 
and a regenerative spirit; we must see God as 
IFather, Son, and Holy Ghost. The word Trinity, 
which has become to many evangelical Chris- 
tians a mystery too holy to be touched, and which 
has been placed in its sacred niche and almost 
veiled from sight, ought to be taken from its 
shaded recess, and spoken of in free and plastic 
speech ; for it is a whole volume of divinity in 
itself ; it is a word which tells by implication the 
whole story of human depravity, and of divine 
deliverance ; the whole tale of a race lying in ruin 
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and brought back to its first state through the help 
of Christ and the Spirit. 

The old phrase, *' There are three persons in the 
Godhead/' stonde between many Unitarians and 
the liglit ; they do not see that the word person is 
not used there in the common significance of 
speech, and is only employed in coni^equence of 
the poverty of language, and its iaahtlity to convey 
in one bi'ief line the mysterious life of God, and 
that its great and inner truth, thiit wIiicL gives it 
its precious Bignificance, is, that it means Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; Creator, Saviour, aiid Com* 
forter; Jcliovah, Word, and Guide, I found that I 
Could best approacli the real meaning of tlie Trhdty 
by using the word manifestations instead of persons, 
and that Cliristians of undoubted soundiiees in tli0| 
faith, such men as Jacob Alihott, actually use that 
expression ; and there are Uidturians fetding after 
the truth, who would rcjoico to find that through 
tlie portal of that word they can come to thfJ 
richer truth which is summed up in the word TriiiFJ 
ity. There is, however, one evil connected with' 
the word manifestations : it has a plienometial sig- 
niBeance ; it does not convey clearly enongli that 
the Word is eternal and the Holy Spirit eternal. 
The fact is, it is a thing of surpassing difficnlty to 
ito a truth iidinitely large in our narrow, Imuiaii 
"fpcceli ; and 1 do not know that we bhall ever im- 
prove on the word perbou, stumbling-block tliough 
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it be to many, for it has this inestimable advantage 
oyer the word manifestation, that it has nothing 
ephemeral in its meaning, and it does express the 
personality of Christ and the Spirit, and show that 
they are not impersonal form but personal pres- 
ence. 



XXV. 
ORTHODOX GROUND REACHED. 

HAD preached sermons on the diviniiy of 
Christ, on faith as the source of Christian 
life, on regeneration through the Holy Spirit, 
and on the Trinity (t. e., on the three forms 
in which God reveals himself to a sinning 
i^ce, as-Father, Son, and Holy Ghost), on the cross 
as the index of the divine love manifested in suf- 
fering, and of the divine hatred of sin, when a re- 
port reached me that the president of the evan- 
gelical college where I lived had stated that he 
believed I was a New England Congregationalist 
of Dr. Bushnell's school. I had not a work of 
Dr. Bushnell in my possession, although I had 
received a letter from him in answer to a query of 
my own regarding the divinity of Christ. I had 
addressed him because he was popularly supposed 
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among tbe Unitarians to be the most ''liberal** 
man of the ortliodos scbooL But I had seen 
iirjtliiug of his, in fact I haiJ not read a Biugle 
orthodox book, so far as I recollect* I imme- 
diately procured a copy of '* God in Christ," and 
perused it with eager interest, delighted with its 
breadth, its candor, and its beauty. I inquired 
then into the standing of Dr. Bushnell with the 
orthodox Ixidy ; found that he was in their fellow- 
ship; and as the " Sermons for the New Life** ' and 
the "^ Nature and tlte Supernatural ■ ' came out 
about that time, I could not fail to sec that they 
wore applauded on all sides, and that their au* 
thor's orthodoxy, if it were ever doubted, was 
spoken of as if confirmed beyond question by tho 
publication of those works. I could not assent tc 
Dr. Bushnell's views of tlie atonement as exliibited 
in the volume called **God in Christ;" it seemed 
much more like a sacred drama than like the most 
real, the most affectingly real of all scenes that 
ever transpired on the earth. 



> la Aosirar to a oot lafreqiient inquiry, What book «iilUhle to the wm 
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w*II M luitliorltAtlvc ftQd ooiwibclii|;« 1 mnj be pcrmJttrd to My th«t I 
h«vc never met uiythinff equal to fiuihneirt ** S^rtnoii* l^r ilie Nf*w 
Llfe/^ llirlr eto«^ut!tic«! and tmpt»jr pructioilnMfl ve fliiely rrtJit^liiMj by 
tbvir tiuquiMtdoDed eouuduvfifli, anil fr^-iU eJt[>Ofltion nf Uie Umc bouortwt 
trttfhJi ttt till} Cbrictian faith. The ** Nature and tho Stipt^rnaturat," • 
bufik which la «oiire paBsagefl ri*e to nii unrlvalM height^ li vttla(4Ml bf 
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%ui^,*^,i » ,udi LUu ac6 to oouMi will ool wltlihatd lU tUAokat 
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With the discovery thai I was on the ground cff 
New England Congregationalism, there came the 
conviction tliat I ought not in true candor to hold 
the name of Unitarian ; and, after a thorough 
study of authorities, after comparing the views to 
which I had been led, with standard Unitarian 
writers, it did not seem right that the Unitarian 
body should be held responsible for my opinions. 
And though it is the first article of Unitariani^n 
that the highest individualism be cherished, and 
though there is no possible basis for imity in their 
creed, yet it is evident that they are dissenters 
from the creed of the great Trinitarian church of 
the world, and that when that dissent ceases Uni- 
tarianism ceases. When I ceased to be a dissenter 
from the doctrine of the Trinity, I ceased to be a 
Unitarian ; and I publicly stated that it was nei- 
ther honest nor honorable for me to longer bear that 
name ; that I would not affiliate, while their minis- 
ter, with any sect of the great ^Trinitarian churchy 
but that I could no longer be responsible for Uni- 
tarian doctrine nor the Unitarian name. 

It IS a grateful duty to bear witness to the kind^ 
ness of that people, extended even after this an- 
nouncement was made ; and to their unwillingness 
to accept my resignation tendered after this an- 
nouncement, and only accepted when the preach- 
ing of an elaborate sermon on the atonement^ 

1 Trinitarian Sermons to a Unitarian Congr^gatton, Semon YUi 
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it evidently impossible to maiiitaiu useritlly 
the relation of pastor and people. For, though it 
■ cost a great effort to carry a scrmoa so eotirely at 
Tariance from Uoitariaiiism as that was, into a 
Unitarian pulpit, yet it seemed my duty to do so; 
ad it is painful to remember the reception wliich it 
aet, and the rage which it kindled in some liearts. 
^ITet let me be just to the weakness of human na- 
ture* It was hard to hare orthodox men turn 
round and say, *' Is this Ujc man who represents 
the best type of Unitarianism ? " This was gall- 
ing indeed, and every heart of sensibility must 
ive felt it. And in spite of the fact that the 
close of tl^at ministry was clouded by a want of 
the old aifection, and though the preaching of 
tlie cross (and that alone) was stoutly resisted, yet 
let me never fail to bear witness to the great kind- 
ness of that people. They went with me up to 
the point when I felt it a duty to cease calliug my- 
a Unitarian, and they approached with the 
ae rtluctanee as myself the necessity of taking 
Afferent ways in religion, Tlie basis of doctrine, 
church covenant, was so worded as to allow a 
range of opiuion, and even to justify without 
K^ftraiu the continued preaching of orthudox doc- 
trine in its pulpit ; for \b^ Unitarianism was nither 
protest against Tritheism than against the esson- 
^tial truth of the doctrine of the Trinity* 
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XXVI. 
ESTABLISHED FAITH. 

[P the substantial soundness of the points to 
which I was led in that Western home, I 
have after the lapse of years been more 
surely convinced. I do not find that prev- 
alence of what is called Tritheism in the 
Trinitarian church which I had supposed to exist ; 
certainly not among its authoritative exponents. 
The great system of grace which was unfolded to 
me during that nine months' sojourn is the same, 
in its main features, as in all the leading confes- 
sions and formulae of the historic church. Later 
inquiry did indeed cause me to see short-comings 
rather than errors in my statement of tlie Trinity, 
and to confess the eternal foundation for our dis- 
tinctions of Father, Word, and Spirit. But where 
I stood at the close of nine months of study, I stand 
to-day. Study has only showed me more fully 
the compact unity and beauty of the great scheme 
of redemption ; and in vastuess of reach, in possi- 
bility of development, and in wonderful adapta- 
tion to human needs, the great salvation through 
Christ only grows upon my wonder. The worki 
of preaching the gospel seems no longer one of im- \ 
perfect and secondary utility ; the ennobling mis- 1 
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sion of carrying the gospel of Christ to a world of] 
sinners seems one worthy of engaging the high-' 
est gifts. The power of a Cliristian press may 
be superior to it ; yet many would deny that, 
and insist that the spoken word, falling from 
known and loved and honored lips, is the most 
potent conveyancer of truth. It was tauntingly 
said that I had turned back to the '^ old husks of 
the Middle Ages," but it does not seem so to me ; 
and those great truths which cluster around the 
cross of Christ seem indeed like living bread, and 
in fact, what is obnoxious to Unitarians is rather 
the old expression than the old truth. These 
cultivated people, who lay such stress on verbal 
felicity, are offended at the dry precision and the 
stern, hard style of many of the religious writers 
of past generations, but assent to the old truth 
when stated in our nineteenth-century language. 
Not that this assent is all that is wanted, but it is 
a part, an indispensable part, before yielding the 
heart to the Saviour. 

I do not need to enter into further autobio- 
graphic detail. As the object of this sketch has 
been merely to show the leadings of God*s Spirit, 
the task is ended at the point where I laid down 
the name of Unitarian, and cast my lot with tho 
great Trinitarian church of Christ. Further I 
need not go, excepting to say that, called at onoo 
to the pastoral care of one of the It^ading New 
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England cburclies, I gave my health away in ef- 
forts to serve the Master, and now live a pensioner 
on his mercy, yet grateful that for even this short 
term I have been permitted to labor for his glory. 
And though cut off by physical infirmity from that 
active service which I craved, it is a precious priv- 
ilege to be able still to raise my voice and use my 
pen in the interests of the Redeemer. In Uie evan- 
gelical church I found a breadth of view and a 
charity which Unitarians do not credit it with ; an 
unexpected freedom from sectarianism (in the Con- 
gregationaUst body at least, which I know best), 
and a single-eyed desire to convert men not to an 
ism but to Christ. Mor^of tl>e intensity of feectar 
rianism would doubtless give the Congregational- 
ists more denominational success; but it is their 
highest glory that they sp3nd all their energies not 
in making men Congregationalists but Christians. 
This may be true of other bodies in the evangel- 
ical church, but of others I know less. In the 
polity of the various divisions of the great Trini- 
tarian church there are doubtless defects; and 
the various sects have their weak points, and their 
untrue doctrine. Yet in the great essentials they 
are right, and firmly founded on the one Corner- 
stone. While there, they are impregnable. While 
they build on the facts of human sin, a salvation 
by Christ and forgiveness through his merits, re- 
generation and sanctification by the Holy Spirit, 
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fhej must stand ; for this is the old, eternal, inde- 
structible, and all-conquering truth of God. And 
of this I feel persuaded, in the temporary increase 
and diminution of the various sects of the Evau- 
geUcal church, that that one will most surely enter 
into the land of promise which keeps closest to the 
great cardinal doctrines of Christianity, and ap- 
plies them to the heart with the wisest, firmest, 
and modt fearless hand, leaving the issue to Gk)d« 
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in the Struggles for Beligious Liberty. By Jamss G. Miall. Illna^ 
trations. 12mo, cloth. S1.00. 

MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY, PresenUng, In a 
graphic form, Memorable Erenta of Early Ecclesiastical History, etc 
By Ber. J. G. Miall. With lUostrationa. 12mo, cloth. il.oa 

THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE, The choice^ Diseoarsec te 
the language on Christian Missions, by distingnished American As- 
thors. Edited by Baboh Stow, D. D. 12mo, eloth. 86 cents. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD; their Belatioas to CMi. 
tianity. By Fkxdkrick Dkhibos Maukicx. liSmo, cloth. 60 eta. 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD UNMASKED. By Josm Bbssidob, 
A. M. Lift of the Aothor, by Thomab Guthxix, D. D. lemo, cL 00a 

THE EXCELLENT WOMAN, described in the Book of ProrerlMi 
With an Introduction by W. B. SFmAOVX, D. D. Twenty-Jbv 
splendid Illustrations. ISmo cloth. 91.00. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jab 

D. D. 16mo, clotli. 75oenti. 
THE SIGNET-RING, and iti UeuTenly Motto. Vhn the < 

niHtnted. lemo, cloth, gOt 81 cents. 
THE MARRIAGE-RING; or. How to Make Bobm Happy. Jomm 

AJWUxJAXBi. Uluitniidad. ]fliM» tioth, gDt itoenta. 
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THE PURITANS; or, the Court, Church, and Parliament of Eng« 
land. By Samuel Hopkiits. 8 vols., 870, cloth. $2.60 per vol. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF THE SCRIP^ 
TURE RECORDS, STATED ANEW, with Special Reference to 
the Doubts and Discoveries of Modem Times. Bampton Lecture 
for 1859. By Geobgb 'EUwLmfBOK. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 

CHRIST IN HIST0B7, By Robert Tubotull, D. D. A New 
and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE; Social and IndiyiduaL By Peteb 
Batne. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. ByPETEBBATWE. 
Arranged in two series, or parts. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. $1.25 each. 

THE GREYSON LETTERS, By Hetstby Rogbbs, Author of the 
" Eclipse of Faith." 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

CHAMBERS' WORKS. Cyclopedia OF English Literaturs, 
Selections from English Authors, from the earliest to the present 
time. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. $5.00. ' 

Miscellany of Useful and Enter. 

TAiNiNG Knowledge. 10 vols., 
16mo, cloth. $7.50. 

Home Book; or, Pocket Miscellany. « 

vols. 16mo, cloth. $3.00. 

MISCELLANIES. By William R. Williams, D. D. 12mo,cl. $1.25. 

ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART. Essays and Letters from 
Eminent Philologists. By Profi. Sears, Edwards, and Feltow. 
12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

MODERN FRENCH LITERA TURE. By L. Ratmoiid Db Vebi- 
oouR. Revised, with Notes by W. S. Chase. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. By David 
MASS02f, M. A., Author of Life of Milton. 16mo, cloth. 75 c^nts. 

THE HALLIG; or, the Sheepfold in the Waters. Translated from 
the German of Biernatbki, by Mrs. George P. Mabsh. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.00. 

MANSEDS MISCELLANIES; including « Prolegomina Logica,»» 
"Metaphysics," " Limits of Demonstrative Evidence," "Philosophy 
^ of Kant," etc. 12mo. Invress, 
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